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later times to the discovery of vast treasures to be grasped 
and won under cover of the law or in defiance of it. Now 
the time has come to guard and defend that which once 
we generously gave away and wasted with prodigality. 
It is a pity that just now discord should break out be- 
tween those who desire to protect the national resources. 


at 


THE reports come so often that we think there must 
be truth behind them concerning the statue of Channing 
which stands under a canopy opposite the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston. Clad in his academic gown 
with his saintly face, Channing is mistaken by devout 
persons for a saint of the Catholic Church, and more 
than once we have been told about devout women who 
were saying their prayers at the feet of this blessed 
heretic. With the statue of Phillips Brooks erected 
near Trinity Church not far away, another shrine will 
invite the attention of devout persons; and who shall 
say that prayers offered by struggling souls at the shrine 
of these two saints, brethren in the Church Universal, 
will not be as effective as if they were addressed even to 
the Virgin Mary herself. 


It is often said that the government ought to guaran- 
tee and supply labor and a living wage to all who are 
willing to work. It is an inviting programme, and would 
be feasible if the workers throughout the country were 
distributed so that before every man and woman there 
was a task which needed a worker. ‘There is work enough 
for all and money enough for all, but the question arises 
whether any artificial devices would bring about a better 
distribution and adaptation of workers to work than is, 
in process of time, slowly brought about by the increase 
of intelligence and freedom of movement. Of course 
it ought to be evident to the meanest intelligence that 
for the government of this country to guarantee work 
and wages to all comers without limitation would be 
equivalent to inviting a flood of immigration which would 
quickly double the population of the country and ex- 
haust its resources. All that now increases the number 
of the unemployed is the constantly inflowing stream of 
foreigners. 
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Tue plan now under consideration in Turkey, with a 
possibility of final adoption and execution, opens a wonder- 
world for the historic imagination. ‘The plan is by irri- 
gation and the opening of highways to make the land 
where great empires once flourished again fruitful and 
the home of a great population. Assyria and Babylonia, 
Chaldea and Nineveh represent for us a world which 
vanished in the mists of antiquity. Nothing but na- 
tional jealousies now interfere with the restoration of the 
fertility which once made these empires possible. 
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THE charge is often made that Unitarianism does not 
comfort people in distress and does not lend a hand to 
those who are down and out. Occasionally the com- 
plaint is echoed by some one in our own church who 
envies his orthodox neighbor the certainty with which he 
can affirm the providence of God and his belief in a 
heaven in which he will find abundant compensation for 
all that he has lost and suffered here. The complaint 
seems to us entirely without foundation, and the echo 
of it a sign that the effect of the Unitarian belief is not 
understood. One needs only to contrast the peaceful 
atmosphere of a funeral in the house where a Unitarian 
saint has died, and the agitation and distress which are 
only too evident at many funerals where extreme or- 
thodoxy pervades the thought of minister and people, 
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to see that there is comfort in our faith. While some who 
hold to the old doctrines enjoy eestasies of faith because 
of their escape from terrible possibilities of sin and pun- 
ishment, there is a blessedness which is more to be prized 
which prevails in the hearts of those who are no longer 
terrified by tragical representations of the divine ad- 
ministration, and who rest in the confidence that love 
and law are one, and that no soul canbe in any place 
where God is not. As for the uplifting of the downcast 
and the desperate, the outlaws of society, it would seem 
unnecessary to say that, while Unitarians have little 
use for the dramatic, passionate moods and methods 
of the revivalists, their record from the beginning has 
been one of a philanthropy which has reached paupers, 
criminals, the insane, the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, 
and by wise methods and loving care has lifted them to 
sanity, health, and virtue. Tuckerman, Howe, Dix, and 
scores of others have been pioneers in the use of rational 
methods of rescue and reform. 
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WHEN, a half-century ago, the nebular hypothesis was 
expounded for the academic world in America by Ben- 
jamin Peirce and other scholars, it was like the opening 
of a new world in a new universe. Taken with the work 
of Darwin and Spencer, it was applied in many ways for 
the solution of problems, the answering of questions long 
asked in vain, and as a clue to the mysteries of human life 
and progress. Now that particular form of explanation, 
which was so wonderful and in many ways so helpful, 
has been superseded by fresh discoveries which seem to 
have the stamp of certainty, yet some day may give place 
to new and more wonderful revelations made to the mind 
of man by the infinite and all wise Creator. 


Universal Good Will. 

Whether we understand the angelic proclamation to 
be “Peace and good will to men,’’ or, as some would 
read it, ‘Peace to all good willing men,”’ or “ Peace to 
all men of good will,’’ we all agree that good will is a 
blessed thing, whether it descends from God to men or 
spreads abroad from men to one another. But after 
nearly two thousand years of Christian profession, and 
a much longer time since the Hebrew proclamation of 
the law of love and the sentiment of fraternal good will, 
we are far from a practical acceptance of the doctrine 
we preach. Hebrew and Christian are, in America and 
England, coming together. In most other.countries the 
line of social division is sharply drawn, and even here 
Jews are just beginning to discuss the question of mixed 
marriages as an evil that threatens the Hebrew race and 
religion, and from which possibly there may be no 
escape. Roman Catholics and American Protestants 
still stand over against each other and work for religious 
ends that are mutually exclusive. And yet the change 
that has taken place since the Protestants of Boston 
burned a nunnery at Somerville is amazing. Prejudices 
have been softened, and both denominations of Chris- 
tians have gained something of the spirit of good will. 
Gradually the bonds of citizenship are strengthening and 
common interests are gaining a larger share of attention. 
As Hon. John W. Foster reports him, a Spaniard said to 
him, when the question of religious toleration was under 
discussion, that he could not imagine a Spaniard who 
was not also a Catholic; but, nevertheless, he was willing 
to allow other people to enjoy their own religion. The 
enjoyment of Protestants, however, in Spain and Portu- 
gal is quite unlike the public and demonstrative joy of 
Catholics in America. The difference between the dis- 
position of the Spanish Catholics who came to North and 
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South America from two to four centuries ago, and those 
who abide at home to-day shows a vast advance in the 
sentiment and practice of good will. 

The unchristian and ungodly scorn of one another, so 
marked among the Protestant churches of America a 
hundred years ago, have given place to a toleration that 
in some cases amounts to positive good will. The strife 
between Methodism and Calvinism, as it was set forth 
by Parson Cooke in his book describing a century of 
controversy, was so bitter as to be now to a younger 
generation almost inconceivable. A layman of the Con- 
gregational order, well known, and by older men well 
remembered for his ability and devotion to his church, 
had inherited the old feeling of antagonism to Arminian- 
ism and Methodism. ‘To the present writer he said of 
a Methodist merchant: ‘I would not go into his store or 
have any dealings with him. A Methodist will cheat 
every time he gets a chance.’’ In many towns in New 
England the lines were as sharply drawn as those which 
set off the Jews from the Samaritans. If there was no 
conscious hatred, there was often a thorough-going sepa- 
ration which was taken for granted on both sides. So- 
cially, the people on the other side of the ecclesiastical 
line did not exist. 

We are extending the doctrine of universal good will to 
all tribes and nations; that is to say, we are professing to 
do so. In the lump we admire and love East Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese, and other inhabitants of the Eastern 
world. But to avoid the danger of being overrun and 
swallowed up by the people of India and China, ‘‘ white 
men’’ are compelled, so they think, to adopt rules of 
exclusion as rigid as those that the Brahmin of high 
caste applies to them as well as to the Sudras who are so 
much beneath him. The white man and the negro in 
America are not more distinctly cut off from intermar- 
riage and social intercourse than are two or three hun- 
dred million persons classified by themselves as ‘‘ white 
men” from about a billion of other human beings of 
various shades of color. 

The problems growing out of this state of things are 
rapidly increasing in number and in complexity. We 
need a system of moral mathematics of a higher order 
than any yet adapted to the popular comprehension to 
make the solution of them possible. By the terms of 
our religion and the principles of sociology we are com- 
mitted to the doctrine of universal good will, but the 
world over the natural hindrances and limitations of 
mutual intercourse are so great and apparent that for 
the present the most ardent lovers of humanity are com- 
pelled to admit that mutual justice must be practised 
for a long time before mutual good will can pass the 
metes and bounds set for it by immemorial custom and 
racial prejudice. 


The Will of God. 


Do we not sometimes cast off our own personal re- 
sponsibilities, our own duty of decision and action, on a 
higher power, content to rest in the belief that, when 
we yield to supineness and weakness, we are fulfilling 
the will of God? How is God’s will manifested in many 
of the perplexing and thorny circumstances through 
which we must seek for a clue and grope for guidance? 
It is a sustaining phrase, ‘‘’Thy will be done,” and comes 
out of the deep heart of religious emotion, and yet it 
would be difficult to define ‘‘the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God,’’ or to show how it has revealed 
itself to us in dubious and doubtful moments. 

_. Jesus has pointed out the futility of signs and wonders 
to indicate the supreme will, and has referred us au- 
thoritatively to the inward monitor we call the voice 
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of God. ‘Why judge ye not yourselves what is right?” 
was one of the great words dropped from his inspired 
lips. The power of judging the right is the supreme 
indication of God’s will and purpose toward mankind. 
We need never expect a divine voice to whisper counsels 
in our ear, a finger to point the way of safety and suc- 
cess; but, in spite of the futility of these expectations, 
the world from the earliest ages has been filled with 
augurs, soothsayers, and revealers. Never more than 
now have these tribes flourished on the earth. They 
have infected many forms of religion with cruel prac- 
tices and malignant superstitions. Under the mask 
of doing God’s will they have brought unnumbered 
curses upon the race. They change form through the 
centuries, but retain the old spirit which claims to make 
them the mouth-piece of the divine intent. 

That singular phrase, ‘“‘the act of God,” which lays on 
the Almighty the direct responsibility for nature’s ca- 
tastrophes that bring ruin, death, destruction, in their 
path, isa remnant of the old belief that God was a cruel 
and vindictive tyrant who delighted in the sufferings 
of his creatures. There is much obscure thinking upon 
this subject still, though the old belief that the sins 
of men caused earthquakes and volcanic eruptions has, 
at least partially, died out. A great poet would ‘‘rec- 
oncile the ways of God to man,’ but we are learning 
that in the present stage of our comprehension no such 
reconciliation is possible nor is it needed. ‘The great 
cosmic changes, the mighty convulsions of earth and 
air and sea, though they overwhelm us because we are 
in the way, are as inevitable as they are mysterious. 

The belief that. God has intervened in our affairs, 
that he has seen fit to bring upon us the wreck of life, 
of love, of fortune, the decay of health, the blasting of 
cherished hopes, strange to say, brings with it a certain 
resignation to our fate. It relieves us from the neces- 
sity of contemplating our own blunders, mistakes, and 
errors as the causes of what we have suffered. If all 
things crumble about us, we can at least submit awe- 
stricken by the power that has shaken down our little 
house of cards and tossed the fragments to the winds. 
‘“‘God’s will be done,” uttered or profoundly felt, is an 
immense solace. We cling to it to save us from lunacy 
and mental destruction. It is the only rock to which we 
can cling. There is no other quieting and sustaining 
principle of help due as it must seem to the impersonal 
and irresponsible nature of our sufferings. , 

But, though we bow sometimes with glad submission 
to the will of God, believing that through indirect and 
remote causes his chastisements may be blessings in dis- 
guise, we may easily convince ourselves that he is not 
going to show us any way out of our difficulties we can 
find for ourselves. ‘There is no direct miracle possible 
in this direction more than in others; though when in 
a maze of difficulties, with no guiding thread to lead us 
out, we look for a quiet impression of the best course 
to take, borne in upon the mind we know not how. 
We say we will sleep on it, we will wait, we will study 
the resultant of feeling and inclination, with a dim 
thought that some suggestion, not our very own, may 
take us by the hand and lead us in the right course. 
This may be only the clearing of our mental vision, 
until we see lucidly the tendencies of various courses 
of action and instinctively choose the path of least 
resistance. 

We often long to pursue a road we may not travel. 
There is something in the way, some difficulty invisible, 
impalpable, we may not overcome, though the heart’s 
desire is set upon it. The silent, mysterious resistance 
will not give way. Another will than our own seems 
guiding us to new and unexpected issues. 
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Perhaps the most profound of all religious principles 
is involved in the belief that God’s will is the centre 
of our moral and spiritual being. How it operates in 
connection with our own freedom we do‘ not know. 
Long ages of contemplation on this theme have brought 
no certain light. It isno wonder worker or necromancer, 
but in the still, calm hours of retrospect we see in some 
strange way how it operates, how it shapes our lives 
and reconciles us with destiny. We say more devoutly 
than we know that we have been Jed by such or such 
a path to certain ends, not that we have gone indepen- 
dently and alone through the devious ways of life. 
Dimly we see a divine trend in the things that have 
shaped our course, vaguely we have felt the pressure 
of God’s hand in ours. Many of the pains and penal- 
ties that have afflicted us we are willing to confess 
came from our own blunders and mistakes, and yet 
God was. some way in them as our schoolmaster and 
disguised friend. Even if we rave and blaspheme be- 
cause we believe we suffer unjustly through the ma- 
lignity of a being somewhat like ourselves, still the 
will works in us and for us, looking to ends we see not; 
shaping issues we cannot comprehend. 

Much of our religion is passive, and must needs be 
simply summed up in ‘Thy will be done,’’ however dom- 
inant the sense of self-control and self-direction. 

There is but one study of supreme value. It is to 
find out what God would have us do and be, what use 
he would have us make of the faculties he has bestowed 
upon us. ‘There is no oracle to tell us this great secret. 
We must find it in spiritual communion, in worship, 
in entire submission to that trend of events that bears 
us onward after all our vain resistance and foolish strug- 
gle has ceased. ‘The will that is behind our will holds 
us up and in the end will show us the best possibilities 
that lie in ourselves. What we cannot do and be is 
part of the divine education, the best part, doubtless; 
for we may not wander out of our own orbit or extend 
the metes and bounds of consciousness by our own vo- 
lition. All the fine threads of our destiny are gathered 
into the hands of God. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


18{0-1910. 


Tn the year that has just closed we have celebrated the 
centenaries of a number of very remarkable men. It 
would be difficult to find six names so representative of 
the great movements of the nineteenth century as those 
of Lincoln and Gladstone, Darwin and Tennyson, Men- 
delssohn and Holmes. 

Is the year upon which we are now entering to bring 
us any equally inspiring memories? What men who 
came into being in the year 1810 have given us cause to 
remember the one hundredth anniversary of their births? 

There are at least four names of international fame 
that claim commemoration at the hands of the present 
generation. These are those of Cavour (August 1), 
the great Italian patriot and statesman; Robert Schu- 
mann (June 8), master of the sublimest of the arts; 
Ole Bull (February 5), the wonder-working interpreter 
of the master art; and Asa Gray (November 18), the 
foremost of American botanists. One cannot but mark 
the disregard that genius shows for national boundaries 
and provincial limitations. Of the six men we especially 
remembered last year three were Englishmen, two were 
Americans, and one a German. ‘The four men whose 
centenaries we can celebrate this year were of four dif- 
ferent nationalities,—Italian, German, Norwegian, and 
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American. There is almost an equal variety of achieve- 
ment, for of these ten men three were statesmen, liber- 
ators, builders of nations; three were musicians, servants 
of beauty, and makers of divine harmonies; two were 
scientists, discoverers of the secrets of nature; and two 
were men of letters, poets, and interpreters of the things 
of the spirit. 

The career of Dr. Gray was coincident with the period 
of discovery and exploration in his delightful field of 
service. He was able to use the fortunate opportunity 
of original investigation. He united the keen intelli- 
gence of the man of science to the cheerful temperament 
and capacity for enjoyment which are the attributes of 
the childlike heart. His life was as fragrant as his 
flowers. 

The lifework of Cavour appeals especially to men of 
the Unitarian tradition, for his visions of freedom and 
unity are just our visions. His-ideal of “a free church 
in a free state’”’ is just-our ideal. Whatever captious 
critics may say of some of his methods, the verdict of 
posterity is one of deep respect for the man who worked 
unceasingly and unselfishly, regardless of the hostility 
of foreign foes and impatient allies, for the fulfilment 
of a great and patriotic purpose, who healed schisms, 
disarmed treachery, and won for his countrymen de- 
liverance from oppression and bequeathed to them a 
united nation. 

We Unitarians have cause, too, to celebrate the virtues 
of some of our own seers whose memory is still bright. 
We ought to remember Chandler Robbins (February 14), 
the faithful pastor of a single parish in a busy and chang- 
ing city for forty-one years and a vital influence for 
conscience and character; Rufus P. Stebbins (March 3), 
the ardent and untiring leader of a church militant, 
solid as granite, upright and downright, first president 
of the Meadville School, and ninth president of the 
American Unitarian Association; Samuel F. Miller 
(April 4), the stalwart, clear-sighted justice of the Su- 
preme Court and president of our National Conference; 
Samuel May (April 11), the chivalrous champion of 
prophetic reforms, a servant of humanity, a warrior, 
who was at the same time a refined and gentle scholar 
and a village saint; Justin S. Morrill (April 14), senator 
and public-spirited citizen, whose convictions, enacted 
into law, still guide legislation; William Henry Chan- 
ning (May 25), impetuous in action, fervid in eloquence, 
overflowing with sympathy, a flame of perpetual aspira- 
tion, Emerson’s ‘‘ The evil time’s sole patriot.” 

The one hundredth birthday of James Freeman Clarke 
comes on April 4, and that of Theodore Parker on Au- 
gust 24. Dr. Clarke’s memory is tenderly cherished to- 
day in many hearts. It ismore than twenty years since 
his death, but there are still living hundreds of people 
who derived from him their impulse to the serviceable life 
and the convictions that are good to live by and to die 
by. His books and sermons still have a large circulation. 
His birthday should be celebrated not only in the Church 
of the Messiah in Louisville and in the Church of the 
Disciples in Boston, but wherever fearlessness and can- 
did common sense, large sympathy and fervent faith 
are honored. 

Preparations for the observance of the anniversary of 
Theodore Parker are already well advanced. The 
American Unitarian Association is now ,issuing the 
splendid centenary edition of Parker’s Works. ‘The 
American delegates to the International Council propose 
to visit his grave in Florence on the birthday. The 
Federation of Religious Liberals is to hold a Parker 
meeting in Philadelphia in May, and the Free Religious 
Association a similar meeting at the same time in Boston. _ 
May 10 is the fiftieth anniversary of Parker’s death, and 
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comes at a better time of year for a public gathering than 
midsummer. ‘These occasions will not only provide 
the opportunity for paying tribute to Parker’s genius, 
his work for humanity, and his influence on American 
morals and religion, but also renew interest in the prin- 
ciples and convictions of the man who was the most 
radical thinker and the most forceful preacher of his 
generation. SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics, 


THE conservation issue figured in two public pro- 
nouncements during the week. President Taft, on 
January 14, sent a special message to. Congress urging 
the authorization of a bond issue of $30,000,000 for the 
furtherance of reclamation work already in hand, and 
recommending the passage of perfecting legislation 
suggested by Secretary of the Interior Ballinger. In 
his first public utterance since the President ordered his 
removal as head of the forestry service, Gifford Pinchot 
emphasized the importance of the principle of con- 
servation in the following words: “It is a tremendous 
moral issue, far greater than any man’s personal feel- 
ings or personal fortune. It lies between the people and 
their representatives on the one side and the interests 
and their representatives on the other, between progress 
and reaction, between special privilege and a square 
deal. I repeat that the supreme test is the welfare of 
the plain people. It is time to apply it.”’ 


ed 


YET another plea for an intelligent use of the resources 
of the country was made in a remarkable address by 
William C. Brown, the newly-elected president of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad system, 
before the New England Railroad Club in Boston, on 
January 12. In pointing out the growing convergence 
between the production and the coiisumption of food 
supplies, Mr. Brown, who has made a profound study 
of the agricultural resources of the Middle West, said: 
“There is no alternative. We must increase production 
per acre by more intelligent methods, or we must face 
the relentless, certain day when we shall not produce 
food enough to supply our own necessities.”’ Under the 
existing inefficient and wasteful system of food pro- 
duction, Mr. Brown predicted the departure, before the 
middle of the present decade, of the last export cargo 
of food products from an American port. President 
Brown’s utterance attracted wide-spread attention as the 
opinion not of a theorist, but of a hard-headed man of 
affairs. 

we 


INFORMAL expressions of sentiment recently received 
at the State Department indicate a hopeful outlook for 
Secretary Knox’s proposal for the establishment of a 
permanent international court of arbitration at The 
Hague. Although no official responses have yet been 
received to Mr. Knox’s circular note on the subject to 
the powers, unofficial assurances already communicated 
to various American embassies and legations express a 
wide-spread approval of the project and a general desire 
for the creation of the judicial machinery advocated by 
the Secretary of State. It appears to be universally 
recognized that the present tribunal, because of its lack 
of continuity, meets the requirements of its mission im- 
perfectly, and that the establishment of a permanent 
body, with a fixed method of procedure, would go far 
toward the accomplishment of the great work of remov- 
ing the menace of war from the lives of nations. 
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Tue balloting in the British parliamentary election 


- began last Saturday. The returns on the first day of 


the great constitutional struggle showed a notable gain 
of seats—a total of eighteen—for the Unionists. The 
Liberals, however, maintained their strength of the pre- 
vious Parliament, and added thereto three seats wrested 
from conservative members. Calculations made on the 
bases of the preliminary trial of strength justified the 
expectations of the Liberals that they would control 
the coming House of Commons, probably with a majority 
not sufficiently reduced to hamper them seriously in 
their legislative programme. ‘The last public utterance 
of the canvass, delivered by Winston Churchill on the 
eve of the opening day of the balloting, offered a new 
attraction to the labor vote by outlining a scheme of 
insurance against unemployment which the Liberals, if 
returned to power, promised to lay before Parliament as 
a remedy for the growing evil of the industrial life of the 
country. 
wt 


WHILE the British electorate is solving its crucial 
problem at the polls, the Canadian Parliament is dealing 
with an issue which promises to affect profoundly the 
future of the Dominion. Sir Wilfrid Laurier on January 
12 introduced the government’s bill for the creation of a 
Canadian navy. ‘The range of arguments in the initial 
stages of the discussion foreshadowed a determined 
opposition to the imperial proposal that Canada con- 
tribute her share to the defensive equipment of the em- 
pire. It appears to be a certainty, however, that Canada 
in the course of the next decade will enter the ranks of 
naval powers by the construction of an initial naval 
force to consist of five protected cruisers and six de- 
stroyers, at a cost of $16,000,000. Parliament appears 
not to be disposed, for the moment, to enter upon a 
career of Dreadnought building, with the enormous ex- 
penditures which such a programme would involve. 
That work will remain for some future government. 
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In the mean while, imperial problems of grave import 
are presented by the proposition with which the legisla- 
tors at Ottawa are now grappling. There is a wide-spread 
conviction among Canadians, in and out of Parliament, 
that, if the Dominion is to furnish part of the naval 
power of the empire, the Canadian people, through their 
parliament, must exert some direct and adequate in- 
fluence upon questions that may involve the application 
of that power. Then, again, the exact administrative 
relation of the Canadian navy to the British armament 
is the subject of pronounced divergences of opinion. 
There is a marked unwillingness among Canadians to 
intrust the ultimate control of the new navy to the 
British admiralty, in accordance with the sentiment of 
the recent conference for imperial defence. Whether 
the Canadian navy ‘‘shall” or ‘“‘may”’ be lent to the 
imperial admiralty in time of war, appears to be a prom- 
inent issue in Canadian politics of the day. 
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THE vastness of the undeveloped resources of the 
Russian empire are vaguely suggested by the astonish- 
ing totals of its grain production for 1909. The Russian 
harvest, it is shown, yielded the grand total of 783,000,000 
bushels of wheat, the largest annual yield yet recorded 
by any country in the history of the world. ‘his enor- 
mous total, which was 26,000,000 bushels larger than 
that of the United States for the same year, placed Russia 
in the position of the granary of the world. The figures 
issued by the ministry of agriculture at St. Petersburg 
are important in another way. They show that the 
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discrepancy between the crops of rye and of wheat is 
growing less notable, and that more wheat is being 
planted each year than in the year before. On the 
theory, advanced by British economists in the late 
campaign, that the consumption of rye in a given country 
is a direct measure of its poverty, the great increase of 
the wheat acreage in Russia would seem to indicate that 
the Russia mujik is improving his condition steadily. 


Brevities, 


The public drinking-cup must go. 


The best way to have a good memory is to train it 
and trust it. 


A favorite remark with Dr. William G. Eliot was that 
in washing a flight of steps it was economy to begin with 
the top step. 


When Kipling wrote, “We met upon the level and 
parted on the square,’’ he was using Masonic ee 
which have passed into common speech. 


Our bananas come from Costa Rica and cost a few 
cents at our end of the line, but at the expense of untold 
privation and hardship for the peons who raise them for 
our market. 


A peculiar feature in Tissot’s picture of Joseph telling 
his dream to his brethren is that in the gorgeously at- 
tired group Joseph is the only one whose garb does not 
suggest a coat of many colors. 


The infliction of ‘‘the third degree’’ by officers of the 
law is one of the oldest practices of barbarism and sav- 
agery. Confession extorted from prisoners is said still 
to be the bane of law practice in India. It is certainly 
a scandal in America. 


A good deal of the talk about the sufferings of re- 
formers seems chicken-hearted and trivial when we com- 
pare their pains and perils with the adventures and 
hardships which are cheerfully accepted as part of the 
day’s work by explorers and travellers in desert lands. 


We have twice, in a somewhat jocular humor, expressed 
our personal dislike of the word ‘“‘thru.’’ We are now 
told that in justice we ought to state the fact that we 
have declined to make our brief remark about this word 
an occasion for opening our columns to a full discussion 
of the merits and demerits of the simplified spelling. 


Some queer person has tampered with the English 
national anthem, “God save the King,” and to make it 
anti-Catholic has changed ‘‘Frustrate their knavish 
tricks,’ referring to the enemies of the king, to “ Frus- 
trate their popish tricks,” to make it sound like a curse 
on the Catholic Church. The king says he has no 
authority to forbid the perversion. 


Letters to the Gditor, 


Ministers and Pulpits. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I do not wish to be lacking in gallantry; neither do 
I intend to occupy as much of your valuable space as 
that taken by the article in the Register of December 23, 
signed “‘A Unitarian Woman.” A published communi- 
cation, however, is open to reply, useless as the answering 
of statements that usually answer themselves may be. 
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The writer in question brought heavy indictment 
against the three Unitarian ministers mentioned. I do 
not know who they are, but they have all the Christian 
virtues and abilities, together with independent fortunes,— 
certainly a unique and gratifying combination of es- 
sentials for successful pastorates. Each one lacks one 
thing, and one thing only. This is a pulpit. Hence 
the condemnation of some intangible Unitarian some- 
body because the pulpit is not produced, offered, and 
properly maintained. 

If these ministers have earnestly sought and are unable 
to find a place in which to preach Unitarianism and ex- 
ercise their spiritual, mental, and material talents, so 
vividly portrayed in the Register, I shall be glad to fur- 
nish them the names of openings wherein they may in- 
dividually, successively, or jointly find full play for their 
thwarted enthusiasm to the last ounce in their beings, as 
well as the opportunity to utilize a.portion of their fort- 
unes in carrying the gospel to the benighted. Ap- 
plications may be made to me through the Editor of the 
Register. 

It is hardly possible that these men are not preaching 
because of some slight preference as;to location, or that 
one of them would go to Little-town in New England or 
New-town of the West if his wife did not object. If so, 
let all concerned hold their peace. The Unitarian min- 
istry is for those who wish to minister, not to be min- 
istered unto. 

Moreover the “insignificant” size of Unitarianism 
does not prevent earnest young men from entering into 
its work and preaching its message, and these are the 
only kind of young men wanted. Neither does its in- 
significance prohibit sacrifice. And, lastly, any minister, 
young or old, who happens to be enrolled in the Uni- 
tarian Year Book and thereby expects to be mollycoddled 
into a pulpit, should change his church polity to the 
episcopate, which indeed the writer seems to favor 
highly. PERSPECTIVE. 


Old Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I think that every reader of that letter by an old min- 
ister in this week’s Register must have been deeply and 
sincerely moved by it, as I was. 

And all of us who have found joy in our ministry will 
recognize the force of his lament, that the saddest thing 
in being set aside so long before one’s vigor or usefulness 
is really spent is not the deprivation of income, but the 
shutting off from service, the denial of opportunity to 
exercise that skill which experience has brought and 
that passion of humanity which has strengthened with 
the years. 

As secretary of the Committee on the Improvement in 
the Condition of the Ministry I hasten to explain that 
this matter gave the deepest concern of all in the con- 
sideration of our problem. But it isn’t a condition that 
affects the ministry alone: it enters into every field of 
activity and usefulness here in America. And until 
we learn that the worth and happiness, and even the 
progress of our lives, are not dependent upon straining 
every energy to exhaustion and keeping everything at 
bursting pressure, we must make the best of a bad busi- 
ness. And our committee agreed that in a Service Pen- 
sion for our men at sixty-five this is done in the one 
prompt and possible way. 

For we saw in it not only a well-earned and honorable 
compensation for years of an unusually self-forgetting and 
self-sacrificing service, but, more than that, we saw in 
it the happy and useful prolonging of that faithful min- 
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istry as long as strength for it shall last. For we knew 
of many churches in New England—and they are multi- 
plying elsewhere—which are the vital centres of all that 
is best in their vicinity, but which, owing to the exodus 
from every small community toward the city, are unable 
to maintain a minister to make them effective. 

Many of them have some small endowment, but not 
enough to enable the little congregation to support a 
man with a growing family. There is the field for our 
veterans, rich in wisdom and sympathy as to the needs 
of their fellow-men and aflame with the inextinguish- 
able spirit of service, with a pension sufficient to eke out 
the little salary that any such church can afford and 
serving to dispel its fear of having to dismiss him or sup- 
port him as old age comes on. ‘There is work for every 
one of our older men not otherwise employed. It is 
work of the most suitable and benignant sort, and for 
such devoted and unwearied men as “‘Seventy-seven”’ 
a world of happiness in doing it. GEORGE KENT. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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The Cost. 


BY REV. STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


Once upon a time—if time it could be called, for it 
was a thousand million years ago—a region of space a 
thousand million miles in extent was occupied by star 
dust; for two ancient suns had rushed together as 
though animated by blind fury, with the effect of re- 
ducing both, with their entire families of planets, to 
utter ruin. Then the Lord of Life, viewing this ruin, 
said to his servant, Force: ‘“‘I go on a long journey. 
Occupy till I come.’ And, when seven hundred million 
years had gone, the Lord returned and demanded that 
this servant should give an account of his stewardship. 
And the servant showed him, and lo! the star dust was 
no more; but in its place a beautiful ‘‘system,’’—a sun 
with his family of planets, attended by their moons and 
glittering asteroids and wandering comets all working 
harmoniously together. And on one of the planets there 
was the beginning of life. And the Lord said, ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over 
things of little worth, I will make thee ruler over things 
of greater worth.’”’ And he gave into his hands sensation. 

Then the Lord again departed, to be gone nearly three 
hundred million years. And, when he returned a second 
time, his servant, so well had he employed that with which 
his Lord had entrusted him, brought to his Lord a world 
in which were found countless forms of life, and. one of 
these, man, had come to have dominion over all the 
others,—over the fish of the sea and over the fowl of the 
air and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth. And man had fashioned tools and weapons and 
builded habitations and had made many provisions 
for the time that was to come. And again the Lord 
said, ‘‘Well done: thou hast been faithful over all that I 
have entrusted to thee, thou shalt now be ruler over 
the best I have.” And he gave him conscience. 

And a third time the Lord departed. But this time 
His absence was to be measured by thousands of years 
only. And, when he came again, his servant showed 
him, and under the Bo Tree was one who had given up 
all that wealth and power and place could give, and in 
his beggar’s rags was waiting for the light; and in a 
prison cell an old man, surrounded by weeping friends, 
held the cup of hemlock to his lips; and, on a hill beyond 
the city’s gates, with jeering soldiers all about, one was 
hanging on the cross. But because, to the Lord of 
Life, a thousand years are but as yesterday when it is 
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past, and he could see how these things should bring joy 
and gladness to millions and make the world a better 
world, a third time he said: ‘‘Well done: enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord. But serve me still.” 

Thus a deist might tell the tale. But I am no deist. 

To this an agnostic might reply: For a thousand 
million years there has been change, and the formless 
has taken on form and disorder has given place to order; 
a solar system has been evolved from star dust, and on 
earth life has come, and sensation and duty; beavers 
and ants and bees and men have become architects and 
built homes and organized governments, and, among 
men, justice and mercy and faith have come to have a 
place. All this we know, but no more. Whether Force 
has had and has an overlord which he must acknowledge 
we cannot tell, or whether it is infinite and eternal, or 
whether it is conscious. We can only know phenomena, 
what happens and is. 

But I, honoring as I always do and must, the sincerity 
and honesty of the agnostic, am not an agnostic. 

The word ‘‘force’’ does not content me when I think 
of that from which the universe proceeds. For the uni- 
verse consists not alone of forms of matter, but of con- 
sciousness and a knowledge of good and evil as well; 
and these, it seems to me, can proceed only from that in 
which first they are found. And so the word I use is 
‘power,’ and I think of it as infinite and eternal. And 
Infinite and Eternal Power which is the home of con- 
sciousness and a knowledge of good and evil, that is God. 
Thus for a thousand million years, not blind force un- 
controlled nor blind force obedient, but God, has been 
engaged in fashioning man. 

Is man worth all that he has cost? I think he is, and 
this not because an eternity of responsibility and per- 
fect comfort awaits him, but because to-day and to- 
morrow and the day after, burdened with care, as the 
Father hitherto has worked, he may work. ‘The Vision 
of Mirza may not be true; but the Story of the Cross, 
and the Story of the Bowl of Hemlock, and the Story of 
the Bo Tree, they are true; and, thinking of them and of 
the love and service which form so large a part of the 
lives of men and women all about me, I feel that the an- 
cient poet was right when he declared that God saw 
everything that he had made (with man the crown of 
all) and behold it was very good. 


“Fishers of Men.” 


a 


BY M. J. WEATHERBEE-RICE. 


I stood on the shores of Galilee,—that place of all 
Palestine the centre of interest as bearing on the life of 
the Christ,—there where the fisher-folk were wont to 
cast their nets for fish. 

Like the warm inland waters of our own land, here 
were schools of fish waiting for the net or the hook as 
food for the multitude. 

Of itself there was little out of the ordinary to attract 
attention: histotically it called up world-wide emotions. 
And with small stretch of imagination one could almost 
see through the fringe of oleander bushes that"enclose 
the clear waters—a little boat. 

Nearer it comes; and Simon Peter and Andrew, his 
brother, are toiling at their nets. Now we see the per- 
son of the Christ. 

He calls to them to leave their nets. ‘Follow me,” 
says the Master, and “I will make you fishers of men.“ 


“The fact is, dear aunt,” says the young business 
man; the man of the world, “I’m so busy trying to get 
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hold of a sufficient number of dollars to make the ends 
meet that I have but scant time to read; and, should 
there be brief intervals when I try to forget the grind, 
I snatch up some light and perhaps foolish trash to read, 
in order to force my thoughts out of the treadmill of 
estimates of the cost of engines and schemes to try and 
get the business away from some of the other struggling 
fishermen who have their hooks dangling near the same 
fish. 

“As there does not seem to bea fish for except an oc- 
casional hook, I find it hard to smile when everything 
goes dead wrong; but I’ll try to believe that you are 
right in the thought that ‘we are God incarnate, and can 
do all things.’ ” ; 

What but this could have been the meaning of the 
Christ,—‘‘I will make you fishers of men,’’—a power to 
influence and control for the benefit of the whole! Yet, 
like Peter, we are dragging our nets with little avail, it 
may be, till an influence from within bestirs us to throw 
our hooks out into deeper waters, and, lo! the catch is 
so great that the lines are well-nigh breaking. 

How slow we are to discover the workings of this si- 
lent, controlling power among men,—that torrents of 
energy are coursing through our brains, to make out of 
the old a new order of things! 

Carnegie understood this; and, when his employer 
secretly eyed him, the man facetiously said, ‘‘I believe 
you are trying to get this business into your own hands.”’ 

“You bet I am,” was the ready reply, and “I will 
do it’’; for could he not see what power of good for the 
many he could convert it to? Not for self, but for 
the larger good, for humanity’s whole. Has he not 
proven it? 

Creative energy is still at work as on that first day of 
Creation, when God spake, and “it was done.”’ We are 
continually shown how easy it is for any man to become 
a power among other men—to subvert the old order 
and to make all things new. 

There is no miracle in all this. Onlookers may marvel 
at results, but it is all according to law. 

Love does it all. This is the great dynamo of the 
human heart, the great central storage battery, the 
conserving force of all creative work. That power of 
love that knows no loss and knows no gain completes 
the circle of all true success; for the love element con- 
centres and upbuilds, while the want of it dissipates its 
forces and becomes a destroyer. 


“Why didn’t I write at once?” says the chum to his 
friend on a vacation. With quick reply he made answer, 
“Tt wasn’t in me to write, with the woods and the water 
before and around me. I sat in the woods,—real woods, 
too. I sat in a boat, areal boat, and real water, too, and 
I thought*no;thoughts, and I was happy! 

“JT had nineteen days of this delightful idleness and 
came home satisfied and unsatisfied. I wanted more 
of what so satisfied me. As we grow older and our con- 
temporaries die and leave us, we must come to look upon 
Nature as the only mother, brother, and sister left us. 
She is older than we and ever younger.” 

I use these beautiful thoughts of my friend to show 
the secret of our reserve force. Back to Nature, the 
God supply is the source whence comes our strength. 
Back to the Christ,—and this is the force coursing in 
and out, that gives us the creative energy for our own 
personal success and the success of the whole. 

That one is more or less a success in the world can 
only be accounted for on the principle that, as being the 
children of God, with his mark upon our foreheads, we 
become electrically revived in our ambitions by the 
closeness we keep to the source of supply, which is Nature, 
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—or God in entirety,—the Christ who, by following, is 
the power whereby we become success, which is the lead- 
ing and controlling influence among men. 

As no one thing exists alone and of itself, the one 
saving influence in our unholy living is the unselfish 
instinct that lives and works for the good of the whole. 

If we are not having the success we yearn for, must 
it not be from the very fact that we are living, it may be, 
ignorantly at the expense of others, to get undue profit 
of the situation? 

But this can never be done to advantage so long as 
we ignore the fundamental law of being. In all life 
something is given and something is required to maintain 
the equilibrium of existence, and man himself must be 
kind toman. Live and let live is the law of life. 

Now this have I gained by following the Christ, 
He has made me to see that we are all the children of 
God; and through the Fatherhood of God all we are 
brothers, and may work successfully, hand in hand, for 
one common good. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 
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Oversoul. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Oh, what were the light of the stars 
To the desolate wastes of space 

If never a ray on its lonely way 
Fell down on a lover’s face! 


Oh, what were the dim sweet woods 
To the winds a-wand’ring through 

If never a word by love were heard 
From the lips of a lover true! 


Ah, what were the day and the night, 
And the sweep of the mystic years, 
If over the whole there ruled not Soul, 

If love could not banish tears! 


The Religion of Robert Burns. 


BY GILBERT PATTEN BROWN. 

While Scotland has produced many distinguished men 
in all walks of life, Robert Burns stands without a peer. 
He was born in Alloway, Jan. 25,1759. From the parish 
books of records we find him to have been of an “honest 
Celt family,’’ and ‘lawful son of William Burns of Al- 
loway and Agnes Brown, his spouse,’’ and that he was 
. baptised by Mr. William Dalrymple—witnesses, John 
Tement and James Young.” 

In rural life were spent the youthful days of Burns. 
In school his brother Gilbert was his dearest companion. 
In this day of advanced thought and rational thinking 
it does not seem wholly superfluous to remind ourselves 
at the outset that the poet’s religion was truly the re- 
ligion of a poet. “An irreligious poet is a monster,’” he 
said. ‘‘I despise the religion of a fanatic, but I love the 
religion of a man.”’ 

So advanced has become the age of reason that these 
words alone make Burns mighty among the world’s 
greatest philosophers. The theologian was a literary 
football in the hands of Burns. The religion of a poet 
is the highest type of originality and may have all the 
ardor and ideality of the poet’s temperament without 
having either the logic of the theologian, the calmness 
of the philosopher, or the disposition of the saint. 

There was a time when Scotland alone celebrated 
the birthday of Burns, but to-day the 25th of January 
brings around a day equal with no other event in the 
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calendar. We find many liberal preachers of to-day 
in solemn religious assembly laying their sacrifice of 
praise on the ever sacred altar of his burning memory. 
There are many Scotsmen of whom their country are 
justly ashamed, to whose memory they beg the world to 
give a respectable burial. Even the creed egoist or 
race despot makes no war upon the name of Robert 
Burns. 

Shortly after arriving at man’s estate Burns showed a 
strong tendency to know all men as his brethren. He 
had witnessed a masonic funeral in a neighboring town, 
and, after studying somewhat upon the tenets of the 
Institution of Masonry, found in his heart a desire to be 
a Mason. In Tarbolton, Ayrshire, was St. David’s 
Lodge of Freemasons. ‘This lodge, says Burns, ‘seems 
to consist of substantial, upright, and honest gentlemen.”’ 
The records of that sturdy body of Scotch life, under 
date of July 4, 1784, read, ‘‘Robert Burns in Lockly 
was entered an apprentice.’ Under the date of the 
following October ist they read, ‘‘Robert Burns in 
Lockly was passed and raised, Henry Cowan being 
Worshipful Master, James Humphrey being Senior 
Warden, and Alex. Smith, Junior; Robert Wadrow, 
Secretary, and John Manson, Treasurer—John Tammock, 
Tyler, and others of the brethren being present.”’ 

The philosophy of Masonry became extremely interest- 
ing to Robert Burns, and in due season he applied for 
“more light”’ on the ancient mysteries of the institution. 
By the records of ‘St. Abb’s Lodge” of Leymouty we 
learn of his further advancement: “At a general en- 
campment of St. Abb’s Lodge, the following brethren 
were made Royal Arch-Masons: Robert Burns, from 
the lodge of St. James, Tarbolton, Ayrshire, and Robert 
Ainslie, from the Lodge of St. Luke, Edinburgh. Robert 
Ainslie paid one guinea admission dues; but, on account 
of Robert Burns’s remarkable poetical genius the en- 
campment agreed to admit him gratis and considered 
themselves honored by having a man of such shining 
abilities for one of their companions.’’ 

In Freemasonry Burns found that phase of religion 
which taught him that all men were his brethren. Of 
the ancient brotherhood Burns spoke as follows, when 
asked by some bodies as to his religion: ‘Freemasonry 
is the hand-maiden of toleration, creed enters not in, 
the superstitions of ages finds no soil to grow its enslav- 
ing power.”’ - 

No philosopher in history ever cursed the creeds with 
a wilder hilarity than Robert Burns, or showed amid all 
a truer religiousness. The hastily written theological 
brawlings of his earlier years are not to be set down as 
hostile religion, as he himself frequently declares, and as 
his letters and lyrics abundantly prove. Youthful 
iconoclasm and the back-pattings of theological par- 
tisans explain them all to the rational thinker. It was 
the passion for life that forced him into the company 
of the brawling pulpiteers, as it drove him also among 
revelling beggars and peddling politicians of sectarianism. 
He was the rustic Jove of the eighteenth century. He 
darkened Ayrshire with showers of poems, epigrams, 
toasts, epitaphs; but there was a joyous abandon about 
his battles that proved him to have been actuated by no 
meaner feeling than the passion for life. 

For true religion he ever had a deep respect. Though 
satirizing the forms of religion, he upon occasion prac- 
tised them devoutly. Writing the most hilarious drink- 
ing songs, he also paraphrased the Hebrew Psalms. 
Maker of most unabashed erotics, he could pray, too, 
though he never forgot the poet in his prayers! This 
phase alone in the genius of Burns makes him extremely 
interesting to the student of biography. He was, like 
many men, a violator of the commandments, he was yet 
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a preacher of righteousness. Youth has few better 
counsellors, though they must studiously follow the ad- 
vice, not the example. 
The following is a bit of his philosophy :— 
“In ploughman phrase, ‘God send you speed,’ 
Still daily to grow wiser; 


And may ye better reck the rede, 
Than ever did th’ Adviser,” 


Though a New Licht on the human side, the side of 
broader creeds and wider sympathies, he was an Auld 
Licht in his deepest soul, for the Auld Lichts stood for 
popular liberties. 

“The Solemn League and Covenant 
Now brings a smile, now brings a tear; 
But sacred freedom, too, was theirs; 

If thou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneer.”’ 
The above furnishes food for thought. Light in manners 
and loose in morals beyond many, he nevertheless dis- 
played a reverence for the deeper things impossible to 
the shallower and calmer proprieties of the moralist. 
That tremendous comparison of himself to Judas Iscariot 
preaching the gospel falls upon our ears very pitifully. 
Some men are more respected, some poets more revered 
than Burns: none is so greatly loved. He preaches to 
all classes of men. 

It is the peculiar glory of Burns to have shown us the 
romance of familiar things, and man upspringing over 
all accidents of birth. Who ever laid his ears so close 
to the heart of the natural man? Who has added so 
much sweetness to the sweet of life, made home homelier 
or love lovelier? He could sing of war and patriot strife, 
but his truest notes rang out to the themes of lowly love 
and home and simple rural pleasures and unspoiled 
manhood. ‘The green field was dearer to Burns than the 
red. 

For a while he was a volunteer soldier in the service 
of his king. ‘To men of military lore his satires were 
lasting lessons on the road to Eternity. Amid every 
personal error of which he was the victim, Burns remained 
true to his mission as the advocate of Humanity, the 
tenderest friend, the most chivalrous defender the 
wretched among men ever had. The weary and over- 
laden and oppressed find in Burns their very own poet. 
The homesick student in his dingy Glasgow lodgings 
finds his brightest cheer in his little volume of the songs 
of Burns. Outside the Beatitudes, the Psalms, and the 
Book of Job, the miserable have no solace like the songs 
of Burns. It was the tragedy of Burns’s life that he, the 
cause of tears in so many, should yet have ardently de- 
sired to wipe all tears from every eye. Parallel to the 
story of Human Frailty and Divine Chivalry in the 
eighth chapter of John, let us read the following lines:— 

“Then gently scan your brother Man, 

Still gentler sister Woman; ~ 

Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving—why they do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


“©Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us, 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias. 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.”’ 

To the citizen of the world it is well worth while to 
watch a Scotsman’s way with the National Bard! By 
magic the fibre of his Calvinism relaxes; he becomes 
mild, gracious, genial; lapses into the wildest latitudina- 
rianism. ‘‘Hang theology!”’ he cries, and begins to bang 
down the wall of whatever fold would leave Burns a 
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shivering outcast. There is not a theologian™in all 
Scotland who would not drive a carriage and pair through 
the Confession of Faith if the precious freight he had 
behind him were the author of the “‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.’’ Many sinners have been greater than Burns; 
few penitents have been so great; and at the sound of 
‘“‘A Bard’s Epitaph”’ the half muttered anathema changes 
into a benediction, the hard horn-book of the creed be- 
comes a gracious missal or book of prayer; the very 
inquisitor passes by that ‘‘grassy heap” with ‘‘dool,”’ 
with a gracious tear in the eye of him and a warm glow 
at the heart of him that will stand him in better stead 
at the judgment than a headful of dogmas. 
“The poor inhabitant below, 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name.”’ 

To-day, as in the days of Burns, the tender reasoner 
is grateful to the poet who pelted the Pharisee over the 
borders, who taught her the difference between theology 
and religion, whose humanity and downright sincerity 
saved her from the worse vice of hypocrisy. For the 
sake of his songs she has forgiven his sins. 

The Psalms of David and the Songs of Burns are works 
that should grace every home. Faults may be found in 
both, but comfort and inspiration await the gentle reader 
as Scotland’s beloved poet takes up the strains of the 
sweet Singer of Israel. 

Robert Burns died July 21, 1796, and was buried five 
days later at Alloway Kirk, Ayr. No grave is more 
cherished by the tourist than that of Burns in the old 
churchyard of Scotland. As we stand and read that 
unique epitaph, his living personality is flashed before 
our entranced vision; and, if we listen closely, we shall 
hear him still as his great soul speaks from out the 
universal 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp— 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


Boston, Mass. 


Unity in Diversity. 


BY SARAH D. BURTON. 


Several of our most eminent denominational thinkers 
have given expression, in recent years, to the opinion 
that church attendance and regular public religious ob- 
servances tend largely to the “Fulfilment of Citizen- 
ship.’’ No sane thinker will deny the force of their ar- 
guments, and even the large class of devoted church- 
goers who cannot attain to formal citizenship acquiesce 
in their conclusions, confident that the gentlemen see 
a far greater than a mere political meaning in that com- 
prehensive term. But one phase of church: attendance 
they have not considered, so far as the writer knows, and 
one which sometimes comes with great persistency to 
minds in our own fellowship. 

It frequently happens that the changing fortunes of 
a church-supporting Unitarian take him into a commu- 
nity where no church organization of his own denomina- 
tion can be found, and where people are so ignorant of 
Unitarian faith and life they hastily and uncompromis- 
ingly class him among the world’s worst heretics. The 
habit of church-going is so fixed, the effort to replace it 
by the solitary reading of hymn, prayer, and sermon, 
while it soothes and uplifts, does not meet his entire 
need. He reflects that all churches are organized for 
at least one purpose,—the worship of God. He heartily 
believes with Senator Hoar, ‘‘It would be a grievous 
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public calamity if all our churches were closed.’’ He 
perceives that there is a social as well as an individual 
value in congregational worship; that, as Dr. Crothers 
says, ‘There are virtues which flourish only in the 
genial atmosphere of human fellowship.” 

But there are very serious considerations to be met. 
Shall he lend his support, even by church attendance 
alone, to what he believes in his very soul is a grave 
error? Would he be playing the hypocrite by appearing 
Sunday after Sunday in an alien congregation? Would 
he not only be false to his higher self, but a renegade to 
the church he loves? On the other hand, is there not 
more or less of spiritual truth to be found by an earnest, 
unprejudiced seeker in all phases of religious thought? 
Is not a hypocrite one who tries to appear what he is 
not or seeks to conceal what he is? Cannot loyalty to 
self and church be best achieved by open fealty to truth 
amid opposing. convictions with~a recognition that a 
fellowship of spirit may be maintained among great 
diversities of belief? These and similar questions 
agitate him as he wanders in the fields or keeps his room 
Sundays like Whittier’s ‘‘rapt soul apart,’’ and yet not 
so “rapt” or so “apart’’ that he does not long for the 
thrill of a heart-to-heart worship in the social atmosphere 
of a congregation. 

These questions, like many others, are answered ac- 
cording to the temperament and the pressing needs of the 
questioner. One such condition of religious isolation 
compelled an ardent Unitarian to make one of a Baptist 
congregation whose pastor he had occasionally met. 
From the very first he found a blessing in sitting in an 
audience room where every pew was filled, where the 
waiting silence was in itself a call to sincere worship. 
When the pastor entered the pulpit and the congrega- 
tion, rising, sang with one accord, ‘‘Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,” his voice, to his own surprise, 
was silent through emotion. Perhaps at that very 
moment his own beloved church congregation was, as 
usual, praising the Father in that same grand old choral, 
and his head was bent in thanksgiving for a communion 
of spirit which brought a closer, more vital communion 
with the Father of all spirits. An exaltation not found 
in his lonely room spread through his whole being. 

The sermon, earnest, at times eloquent with feeling, 
was one that any honest soul, believing as the preacher 
believed, must have given; but in spirit it in no wise shut 
out the stranger from the company of those who are 
sincerely seeking to find God. ‘This one was known to 
be a Unitarian: as in small communities, especially in 
one intensely evangelical, one’s religious status does not 
long remain a secret, so what followed the service seemed 
still more significant. He was welcomed with smiles 
and warm hand-clasps from several members of the con- 
gregation and found the pastor at the door of the church 
with outstretched hand for every soul there, including the 
heretic stranger. No word, tone, expression of the eye 
revealed the knowledge that he was not one of the chosen 
flock. Ashe turned homeward, his heart was filled with 
joy and thanksgiving for a unity of spirit despite differ- 
ences of interpretation. Succeeding Sundays confirmed 
the first impression that the highest loyalty does not 
demand isolation from those of an opposite religious 
faith. 

The course adopted by two young women, the daughters 
of a deceased Unitarian clergyman, is still more to the 
point. One found a home in a growing city, the other 
in a thriving agricultural town. Each began regular 
attendance in the church most convenient, and, when 
the pastor called, each frankly stated her religious history 
and firmly grounded faith, her need of a religious home, 
and willingness to take part in the philanthropic and 
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social work of the church. Places were quickly found 
for them, and on their part an understanding that no 
proselyting should be indulged by either party was se- 
cured. At all times frank and full answers were given 
by the ladies to the puzzled inquiry, ‘‘What do Uni- 
tarians believe?’’ The most cordial and helpful rela- 
tions were established in both church work and social 
circles. To a candid onlooker it is very apparent that 
these ladies are an unobtrusive, liberalizing influence in 
their respective churches and communities, and surely 
to them life is larger and richer for free mingling with 
their fellow-beings, while they remain unobtrusively 
and unwaveringly true to their own lofty ideals of re- 
ligious faith and practice. Unconsciously, but none 
the less grandly, they are living in the spirit of our re- 
vered Dr. Hale’s declarations, ‘“‘’ he world needs more 
union and less separation, more of the ‘together’ and 
less of the ‘alone.’”’ 
LANDING, N.J. 
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A Centenary Tribute to William Ewart Gladstone. 


BY REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


There might seem to be little reason why we in Amer- 
ica should have a part in observing the hundredth an- 
niversary of Gladstone’s birth. He was a British states- 
man who failed conspicuously to understand the real 
issue fought out in our Civil War. His lack of compre- 
hension of the nature of that conflict and of foresight of 
its inevitable end made him, for a time, very unpopular 
in this country. That unpopularity, however, was later 
outgrown, so that he could say that some of the most 
signal marks of public honor had been paid him in the 
United States, and that this was the country in which 
his name had been most popular. That would be a nar- 
row and provincial Americanism, indeed, which should 
hide from us what is the truth; namely, that such a 
man as this, with his political talent, his oratorical genius, 
and his moral pre-eminence, was no mere possession of 
the British Isles, but one of the great and permanent 
glories of the English-speaking race. 

His life spanned the whole nineteenth century, lacking 
only eleven years. Born in 1809, that wonder-year 
which produced also Lincoln, Darwin, Tennyson, Men- 
delssohn, Mrs. Browning, Poe, and Dr. Holmes, he lived 
well on into his ninetieth year, dying after but a few 
months’ of illness, in 1898. : 

The splendor of Gladstone’s career derives, in part, 
from this exceptional length of days with faculties un- 
impaired; for, like Moses, until the very end his eye was 
not dimmed nor his natural force abated. In part, also, 
it derives from the exceptional nature of his opportu- 
nities. “His life was ever greatly absorbed,’’ he once 
said, “‘in working the institutions of his country.”’ ‘‘Who- 
ever follows the annals of England during the memorable 
years from 1843 to 1894,” says Mr. James Bryce, “will 
meet his name on almost every page, will feel how great 
must have been the force of an intellect that could so 
penetrate the story of his time, and will seek to know 
something of the dauntless figure that rose always con- 
spicuous above the struggling throng.”’ 

When Lincoln fell before the fatal bullet in 1865, he 
was but fifty-six years old. In one sense his work was 
done, but we can scarcely imagine what it would have 
meant, not only for the growth of the nation, but for 
his own fuller fame, if he could have been spared to us 
through the whole succeeding generation or until the 
breaking out of the war with Spain. Gladstone entered 
Parliament at the age of twenty-three. Before he had 
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quite reached his thirtieth year he was recognized as 
standing easily in the front rank for oratorical power and 
statesmanlike grasp. But it was not until thirty years 
later, in 1868, at the age of fifty-nine, that he first be- 
came Prime Minister; though, after the English fashion 
with leading men, all his parliamentary life had been 
spent in subordinate cabinet positions, some of them 
next to the highest, before he reached the foremost place. 
His greatest power and reputation came, however, in 
those later years long after Lincoln had passed into the 
eternal silence. He was four times Prime Minister, 
his periods of service in that great office adding up in all 
to thirteen years. In the intervals between he was not 
inactive, but led the opposition party in the House of 
Commons. For sixty-two years that great arena was 
the scene of his incessant activity. 

The English political system differs from our own in 
its more ample provision for keeping such a man in 
public life. Our most brilliant contemporary figure in 
American politics is, undoubtedly, Theodore Roosevelt. 
His rapid promotion to be, first, Governor of New York 
State, then Vice-president, and by one of the tragedies 
of our history, President, and, again, by the votes of 
his countrymen, President for a second term, carried 
him swiftly to the summit of our political system, and 
now leaves him, younger than Lincoln at his death, with- 
out a definite future in any of the high offices of State. 
He can enter the House of Representatives or the United 
States Senate only on condition of being elected from the 
district or State in which he lives. In the English system 
this policy of territorial restriction does not prevail. 

Gladstone, during his long career in Parliament, served 
five constituencies, four in different parts of England and 
one in Scotland. Just before he became Prime Minister 
he was defeated for re-election by reason of a re-district- 
ing which cut in two the constituency that had formerly 
elected him and gave his opponents a majority. But in 
anticipation of this result, and by the care of friends, he 
had been chosen the week before from another constit- 
uency,—a thing unheard of and impossible under our 
less elastic system. Otherwise, his career would have 
been nipped off just at the point of its most brilliant 
promise. 

What was the service to his countrymen and to man- 
kind which lifted Gladstone to an eminence that makes 
his life and example significant for us to-day? ‘The son 
of a rich Liverpool merchant, he began his public career, 
as Macaulay expressed it, ‘‘the rising hope of the stern 
and unbending YTories.’’ His principles on entering 
Parliament were in opposition to the Reform Bill of 1832, 
which greatly extended the voting power of the English 
people, and his maiden speech was in defence of the more 
humane slave-owners in the West Indies, of whom his 
own father was one. From that position he advanced 
by a marvellous march of mind and growth of char- 
acter until long before the end he had become the im- 
passioned defender of all oppressed races and denouncer 
of every European tyranny, and would have been, if 
he could have had his way, the liberator of the Irish 
people from their long and painful servitude to English 
misrule. ‘‘His political creed at the last,’’ says one 
writer, ‘‘was, almost all round the compass, the contra- 
diction of his political creed at the first.” 

Beginning as the champion of the landed aristocracy 
and the conservative interest, he became, by gradual 
stages, one of the great modern prophets of democracy 
and the rights of the common people. This is not the 
place jor even a summary of all that his sustained in- 
fluence added to the Statute Book of th 1 British Empire. 
But in general he stood progressively for liberty, democ- 
racy, and humanity, for honesty and economy in the 
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internal administration of affairs, and for justice and 
peace in dealings between nations. 

I referred at the beginning to his unfortunate mis- 
conception of our civil struggle. This misconception 
was shared by practically all the leading Englishmen of 
that day. There is, for example, in my library a copy 
of Tocqueville’s ‘“‘Democracy in America,’ published 
in London, in 1862, at almost the darkest hour of the 
Northern cause. The translator, Henry Reeves, then 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, concludes his intro- 
ductory notice by saying, “It may be that the institu- 
tions described in these volumes are already things of 
the past, and that the span of a single life, extended 
rather beyond the common duration of human existence, 
will include the rise and the fall of the great common- 
wealth which has spread, in our days, across the con- 
tinent of North America.’”’ With this as the temper of 
most of his associates, it is less surprising, though no more 
pardonable, that Gladstone as a leading minister of the 
crown should have spoken as he did at Newcastle in that 
gloomy battle summer of the year before Gettysburg, 
so dubious for the Northern arms. The words that 
gave greatest offence were these, ‘There is no doubt 
that Jefferson Davis and other leaders of the South 
have made an army; they are making, it appears, a 
navy; and they have made what is more than either,— 
they have made a nation.” 

Long after, in explanation of this unfortunate utter- 
ance, deeply resented as it was throughout the North, 
Gladstone said, “I really, though most strangely, be- 
lieved that it was an act of friendliness to all America 
to recognize that the struggle was virtually at an end.” 
All the more remarkable and accordant with the swift 
growth of his thought was his action nine years later in 
sustaining the Geneva award of compensation for the 
Alabama claims. ‘These claims for damages to American 
shipping grew out of the failure of the British govern- 
ment to observe due neutrality in the fitting out of Con- 
federate cruisers, and amounted to fifteen and a half 
million dollars. ‘This sum was paid without protest to 
the United States by England, and did more than any- 
thing else had ever done to heal the long-standing breach 
between the mother and the daughter nation. ‘‘The 
treaty of Washington and the Geneva arbitration,”’ 
says Gladstone’s chief biographer, Lord Morley, ‘‘stand 
out as the most notable victory in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the art of preventive diplomacy, and the most 
signal exhibition in their history of self-command in 
two of the three chief democratic powers of the Western 
world.” 

Two talents in Gladstone stand forth conspicuous 
throughout his long career,—his talent for statesman- 
ship and his talent for oratory. Before graduating 
from Oxford with the highest honors, he had drawn at- 
tention to himself as a speaker of rare promise by a 
brilliant speech delivered in a student’s debate upon the 
Reform Bill, then engaging the interest of Parliament 
and of the country. Once in Parliament, he forged 
speedily to the front as an orator. His firm command 
of facts and his rich and varied language were raised by 
his fervid temperament and splendid elocution and gest- 
ure into the most persuasive and commanding of modern 
eloquence in the English tongue. ‘‘When simpletons 
say,’ writes Lord Morley, “‘as if this were disposing of 
every higher claim for him, that he worked all his won- 
ders by his gifts of oratory, do they ever think what 
power over such an assembly as the House of Commons 
signifies? Where could general mental strength be 
better tested?” 

In that assembly of men, eminent in all forms of busi- 
ness and the professions, Gladstone stood easily first 
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for more than half a century. Here is a description of 
him as an orator by one of his opponents: ‘‘That white, 
hot face, stern as a Covenanter’s, yet mobile as a come- 
dian’s; those restless, flashing eyes; that wondrous 
voice, whose richness its northern burr enriched as the 
tang of the wood brings out the mellowness of a rare old 
wine; the masterly cadence of his.elocution; the vivid 
energy of his attitudes; the fine animation of his gest- 
ures,—sir, when I am assailed through eye and ear by 
this compacted phalanx of assailants, what wonder that 
the stormed outposts of the senses should spread the 
contagion of their surrender through the main encamp- 
ment of the mind, and that against my judgment, in 
contempt of my conscience,—nay, in defiance of my very 
will,—I exclaim: ‘This is, indeed, the voice of truth and 
wisdom. ‘This man is honest and sagacious beyond his 
fellows. He must be believed, he must be obeyed.’”’ 

It is now time that we turn from Gladstone’s talents 
to consider the inner springs of his character. Rich and 
varied and wonderful as was the long panorama of his 
external career, the inner drama going on with curious 
parallelism through the same length of years was even 
richer, more varied, and more wonderful. Amid all the 
distractions of one of the busiest and most crowded 
careers in that busy and crowded century, he maintained, 
says his biographer, ‘‘an inner life in all its absorbing 
exaltation. He never lost the breath of what was to 
him a diviner ether. Habitually he strove for the lofty _ 
uplands where political and moral ideas meet.’ His 
family were evangelical in belief, but through asso- 
ciations at Oxford Gladstone early and enthusiastically 
espoused the cause of the Church of England. He was 
not only a High Churchman, but almost a Catholic in 
his theology. He was accustomed to say that he had been 
most influenced in his life by four authors,—Aristotle, Saint 
Augustine, Dante, and Bishop Butler,—three of these 
among the most famous doctors of Catholic theology, 
and only the last an Anglican. ‘The principle of author- 
ity was always vital to him, and he deferred readily to 
the living voice of the visible church. Always he re- 
mained out of sympathy, says Mr. Bryce, with two of 
the strongest influences of our time,—the influence of 
the sciences of nature and the influence of historical 
criticism. 

In some respects the religious views with which he 
began were singularly narrow, and they were but little 
modified throughout his life. His mind seemed prac- 
tically as if divided off into compartments. ‘The steady 
advance of his political liberalism in no way affected or 
disturbed his theological conservatism. ‘The principle 
of evolution, and even the more recent conclusions of 
geology, never appealed to him, and to the end he was an 
ardent defender of the inerrancy of Scripture. In some 
respects, it is true, he opened to the light. He says, 
“T was brought up to believe that every Unitarian (I 
suppose also every heathen) must, as matter of course, 
be lost forever.” A great illumination seemed to break 
upon his mind when a Mrs. Gaskell, member of a Uni- 
tarian family, said to him, ‘Surely we cannot entertain 
a doubt as to the future condition of any person truly 
related to Christ by faith and love, whatever may be 
the faults of his opinions!’’ Long after, in connection 
with the appointment of a liberal churchman to be 
bishop, he repeated that wise judgment in saying, “I 
think it a most formidable responsibility, at least in 
these times, to doubt any man’s character on account of 
his opinions.”’ Once again, when Mr. Bradlaugh, the 
famous English unbeliever, was denied a seat to which 
he had been elected in the House of Commons because 
he could not assert the existence of God, Mr. Gladstone, 
in a lofty defence of Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to enter, 
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said: ‘I have no fear of Atheism in this House. ‘The 
truth is the expression of the divine mind, and, however 
little our feeble vision may be able to discern the means 
which God may provide for its preservation, we may 
leave the matter in his hands, and we may be sure that 
firm and courageous application of every principle of 
equity and of justice is the best method we can adopt 
for the preservation and influence of truth.” 

It is as a supreme moral force in the affairs of nations 
that Gladstone will stand forth pre-eminently in the 
white light of history. ‘‘Englishmen were early drawn 
to him,” says Mr. Bryce, by ‘‘a conscientiousness and 
moral enthusiasm such as no political leader had shown 
for centuries.” His special distinction in this regard 
was the conviction which he always manifested, that 
national morals should rest on the same basis of right as 
personal morals. It was a single and not double stand- 
ard that he upheld,—“‘ Life was to him, in all its aspects, 
an application of Christian teaching and example.”’ In 
this regard he was a spectacle rare enough even among 
Christian statesmen, and for this, if for nothing else, 
he deserves to be remembered here. ‘‘He never,’’ to 
quote Lord Morley once again, ‘‘set too low a value on 
that great dead-lift effort, not too familiar in history, 
to heave off a burden from the conscience of the nation 
and set back the bounds of cruel wrong upon the earth.” 

It is only eleven years since he left this earthly scene, 
and doubtless we are still too near his time to judge him 
fairly. But as I have now for many months, at inter- 
vals, been studying his wonderful life in the great biog- 
raphy by his friend and associate, Lord Morley, there 
has come to me a new sense of the complication, the 
mystery, and the majesty of human affairs, and a new 
appreciation of the power of human faculty to cope with 
complicated problems. I have felt that an incalculable 
personal force has been at work among men, chiefly for 
good. For the uplifting and purifying of our American 
public life, and for its renewal in loyalty to absolute 
standards, I can think of nothing better than that the 
spirit of such a man as Gladstone should spread more 
widely among us. 

BuFFayo, N.Y. 
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Service the Secret of Success.* 


BY REV. RUSH. R. SHIPPEN. 


Whosever will be chief among you, let him be your servant.— 
MATTHEW xx. 27. 

Everywhere and forever genuine service is the supreme 
secret of true success. Whatever best serves human 
need will win the glad homage of the human heart, will 
go to the front, will conquer and command. ‘This is 
true alike for persons and peoples, nations and churches. 

Illustrations of this divine principle multiply upon 
us from every realm. We see it in the history of mechan- 
ical invention. Canal boat and stage coach flourish for 
centuries, while man is thus best served, until super- 
seded by swift steam car and lightning mail. Which is 
the best?—in the battle of pianos, cyclopedias, watches, 
automobiles, railway trains, and steamships? Great 
world exhibitions gather from all countries the last best 
product of human invention, skill, and art for use and 
beauty. The keynote of every exhibit is, Which em- 
bodies in it the largest element of service? Not by lying 
and puffing advertisements, but by genuine merit: in 

* This sermon was preached at the installation of his son, Rev. Eugene Rodman 


Shippen, as minister of the First Unitarian Church of Detroit, Mich., Friday evening, 
January 21st. 
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the long run the best forever wins. ‘To this divine, 
eternal law artist and musician, engineer and architect, 
statesman, minister, church itself, are all held before 
the bar of eternal judgment. 

Through the universe runs this principle, even as one 
supreme attribute of Deity. Men’s thought of God is 
forever the reflection of themselves, their best idea 
carried to infinity. Barbarism conceived of God as an 
Oriental monarch, sitting on the throne of the universe, 
ruling with despotic tyranny, demanding homage from 
prostrate subjects, punishing the rebellious with vin- 
dictive wrath, to be placated by supplication and sac- 
rifice. More humane days carry to infinity our best 
thought of loving kindness. As the great fountain of 
beneficence we see him with lavish hand pouring forth 
bounty and blessing upon his creatures and children, 
ruling the universe with the divine principle of service. 
Not with averted face does he wait till appeased by 
prostrate suppliants. As a loving Father he seeks his 
children, ever ready to bless. We learn to love him be- 
cause he first loves us, as forever our best Friend. 

By this principle Jesus rises to the throne of a true 
lordship, becomes leader and prince in the realm of re- 
ligion, his church supreme and enduring amid the re- 
ligions of the world. In darker days, worshipped as 
Deity, far away and above human experience, the ex- 
ample of Jesus was lost from sight, his mission deemed 
a sacrifice to pay the penalty of human guilt. Later 
days begin to see him more truly as the Gospels portray 
him, loving Friend and Helper. Because by life and 
word he served humanity, he is lovingly enshrined in 
millions of hearts. Our practical world and time are 
fast coming to care little for dogmatic opinions and dead 
debates of his nature. ‘That Jesus brings a power of 
blessing for to-day welcomes and enthrones him in high 
place as divine example and best spiritual leader. Walk- 
ing in his footsteps and cherishing his spirit, our lives 
become unselfish and helpful with a loving service that 
renders the humblest Christ-like and God-like. 

Service may indeed take ignoble form. Reluctant 
toil rendered for mercenary gain, like hated taskwork 
of the slave at the point of the lash, becomes degrading 
drudgery. Yet are there angelic ministries of the sick 
chamber more severe than the plantation sees, where 
for long and weary days and nights of anxious watching 
and care the mother unreservedly with loving devotion 
gives herself to the welfare of her darling little one dearer 
than life. Years may pass, and the boy wander in wild 
ways of sin. The memory of the mother’s love will 
probably prove the mightiest power for his redemption. 
Even from her green grave that memory rules the boy. 
Such divine service renders character angelic, exalts it 
to the likeness of Christ, wins sweet experience forever 
memorable, and lays up treasure in heaven. 

Merchant and mechanic cannot indeed be fairly ex- 
pected to conduct business upon principles of pure 
philanthropy. This would be loving the neighbor better 
than self, which is more than even the Bible asks. Yet 
business is vitiated and degraded by the selfish push and 
grab of get rich quick, expecting to gain something for 
nothing. All legitimate business is a mutual service, 
with both parties benefited. As commerce runs its 
lines around the globe, civilization in best phases is 
tending to bind into one brotherhood the whole human 
family, fulfilling the sentiment of the fine Swiss motto, 
“ach for all, and all for each.” 

By this principle we read history, and by its judgment 
and verdict all souls go up or down in the estimation of 
mankind. ‘‘Ich dien’’ (I serve) is the inspiring motto 
of Great Britain’s crown. Faithful to it through her 
long reign from youth to old age, the late Queen Victoria 
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wins the loyal affection of millions of subjects, the ad- 
miration of the civilized world, and takes her high place 
among the immortals. 

If, as we are told, ‘“‘king means kenning or canning,” 
the knowing or doing one, then out from the shadows 
of the past come the spirits of great souls like Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and Bacon, with words of kindling inspi- 
ration for living leadership of the present time. Grate- 
fully we recognize the blessing they bring, the service 
they render, and gladly we vote them to be real and 
rightful kings. 

This principle measures all men. Napoleon in his 
youth, after brilliant victories in Italy, comes to Paris 
to rescue the city from the chaos of the dying throes of 
the French Revolution. Hailed as deliverer and apostle 
of liberty, all lovers of man rush forward to do him honor. 
Beethoven dedicates to him his noble Seventh Symphony. 
Swiftly his star rises in the heavens to the zenith. When 
his head becomes turned with selfish ambition for his 
own glory, pouring out French gold and blood like water, 
his star swiftly goes down to its setting; and at Waterloo 
and St. Helena he meets his fate, “his glories and prin- 
cipalities and powers now only dust in his hands and his 
heart broken.”’ 

Charles Dickens, bootblack and newspaper boy, from 
humble life writes stories of love and sweet sympathy 
for the poor, to make man think better of his brother 
man; shakes society with laughter over Pickwick, 
Weller, and Micawber; touches all hearts by the pathos 
of darling Nell and Tiny Tim; and wins multitudes of 
grateful admirers. As he goes to his burial in West- 
minster Abbey, by warm friends his open grave is filled 
with fresh flowers to the brim. 

June days of every passing year are sending forth 
from unnumbered academies, seminaries, and colleges 
a great. host of young men and women, graduated to 
start upon their life career. As they enter upon the busy 
arena of practical affairs, comes to each the sharp sum- 
mons, Do some good work or get out of the way! By 
his ruling life principle each one speedily becomes 
weighed and measured, tested and judged. Does one 
ask supremely for some soft place of easiest work and 
largest pay, to settle down in selfish indulgence, ignoble 
comfort and content? Upon his brow he writes, ‘‘ Ichabod, 
thy glory has departed.’”’ He is speedily ignored and 
forgotten. He goes down to low levels, “deeper than 
line or plummet ever sounded, and there in the ooze 
lies mudded.”’ 

Who is he that asks supremely for largest opportunity, 
open field for best work for which his ability is adequate, 
nobly consecrates himself, unselfishly does his best? 
Doors speedily open to him. Higher opportunities seek 
him. People love and honor him. Living or dying, he 
goes in, on, and up to heights of usefulness and renown. 

Our nation in its hundred and twenty-five years of 
history has seen many judgment days, passing men to 
the right and the left, up and down. Young men start- 
ing in life with fine ability and promise, when discovered 
by the people to be supremely self-seeking, are turned 
down as back numbers, discounted and forgotten. His- 
tory’s shores are strewn with such wrecks. Meanwhile 
poets like Longfellow, Whittier, and their compeers; 
historians like Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman; 
philanthropists, educators, statesmen, devoted souls 
coming up from humble life, living and dying with little 
of this world’s goods, among whom we reckon Lincoln 
as easily chief,—all serving the people, have gone to the 
high places of immortal honor. 

The law of service applies equally to institutions. 
It is true of the Church. A mistaken criticism attacks 
the Church for persecutions of the Dark Ages. These 
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were but lingering barbarism, not yet converted. In 
every age ‘the true Church has been the leader of best 
civilization. In dark days the monastery was an asylum 
of learning and charity. While it best served such 
purpose, it flourished, and is now only superseded by 
better forms of service. In dark days, when Europe was 
a seething whirlpool of iniquity and struggle and modern 
nations emerging from barbarism, the Romish Church 
grandly served mankind and intrenched her authority 
in the hearts of millions of loyal subjects. While I 
cannot give the pope my homage, and indeed think the 
papal hierarchy offers too much obstacle to progress, 
yet Rome’s loyal priesthood, faithful to their own best 
sense of right, are devotedly working to bring in the 
kingdom of God. I would not destroy the humblest 
cabin in which any man lives until I could invite him 
to a better home. So I would not, if I could, suddenly 
destroy the Romish Church and send her children out 
into the cold and wilderness. I would supersede Rome 
by a better church. 

The Episcopal Church flourishes not by tradition alone. 
It maintains worship with a dignity that commends it to 
many. With varied organizations active in charity, it 
is alive and busy in many a form of service. In every 
community throughout our land are those who love best 
its order and form and by these are congenially served. 
Hence it takes its own place, alive and thriving, as one 
part of the grand Church Universal. 

A century and a half ago, when England’s religious 
life was dying with formalism, John Wesley and the sweet 
singer, his brother Charles, rallied and warmed the pop- 
ular heart and won a mighty following, now reckoned by 
millions all over the globe. Not by dogmas of Trinity 
and eternal doom does the Methodist Church live. 
With missionary zeal pushing to the front of pioneer 
settlements wherever men go to settle or to trade, and 
in every village and city a warm church home of friendly 
fellowship, living and active in every good work, that 
church is needed and will live. Would we outstrip it 
and go to the front, our only hope is by warmer fellowship 
and better service. 

Soon after the death of Jesus and his apostles, the pure, 
simple, practical gospel they preached became obscured 
by heathen traditions that still linger in popular theology. 
The flowing stream has gathered sediment. The Uni- 
tarian movement seeks to filter it, and get the pure, living 
water, to restore and apply to life the original gospel 
preached by Jesus. It seeks to welcome and keep pace 
with advancing intelligence. It offers no mystical or 
miraculous plan of salvation, but by practical righteous- 
ness would turn the wilderness into a garden. 

We cherish no jealousy nor unfriendly antagonism to 
any sect. We recognize all as differing regiments in 
the Lord’s grand army. We have no push backward 
for any, but with helping hand we simply aspire most 
swiftly to lead the ranks. Unitarian principles have 
from the beginning existed in the heart of the Church. 
About a hundred years ago, under the leadership of 
Channing and others, taking on more definite and or- 
ganized form, for a century the movement has shown an 
honorable record with noteworthy service. It has 
furnished more than its full proportion of poets, histo- 
rians, preachers of righteousness, leaders in education and 
philanthropy, servants high in public life, judges, sen- 
ators, governors, presidents. Distinguished names upon 
our church calendar glorify the century. 

In past days it has indeed too much lacked the mis- 
sionary spirit of proclaiming and propagating its faith, 
An overweening love of freedom has lapsed into indif- 
ference to truth. Shrinking from interference with other 
people’s liberty has begotten a let-alone policy. ‘Too 
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content we have been with self-culture, which, like the 
popular revival appeal, ‘Sinner, whatever becomes of 
the million, save your own soul,” may be as selfish as 
the Wall Street scramble for gold. While generous in 
gifts for schools, libraries, and all forms of charity, our 
people have been reluctant to give to religious mission- 
ary work as savoring of sectarianism. 

But the better day among us is dawning, the mis- 
sionary spirit awakening, and pushing its way into every 
open door of opportunity for service. Primarily we 
come hither for worship, for inspiration and guidance, 
for friendly fellowship, for comfort in sorrow and good 
cheer in daily living. At an anniversary festival of the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston, Mass., ‘‘grand War 
Goy. John A. Andrew” gave this memorable and im- 
pressive testimony: “Let me speak from the deep emo- 
tions of my own heart of the worth of this Christian home 
to us who have enjoyed its shelter, guidance, help, and 
consolation. I do not know how I could: overestimate 
the influence of this home of the soul on the happiness 
and welfare of my life. Amid all distractions, griefs, 
and bewilderments I have seen the vision of this temple 
and heard its calm voice and hopeful wisdom, encourag- 
ing, winning, teaching, and strengthening the love of the 
best goodness and highest truth.’’ Such was the word 
of one of the strong men of the nation. In the present 
time of flooding tides of materialism and selfish luxury, 
no soul, however self-reliant, that aspires to the higher 
life can afford to forego and neglect the helpful fellowship 
and quickening inspiration of a Living Church. 

Yet the Church, we are learning, means even more 
than that. Its larger purpose is not only for worship, 
but for work; not only to get good, but to do good. 
While old dogmas and forms are passing away, the ideal 
church of the future we hope here to realize. Old times 
have deemed the church a fort, holding a fixed faith to 
- be defended, every doubting questioner a spy or traitor 
to be silenced or expelled. The new times deem the 
church a school of disciples for study of things of the 
spirit and a garden for cultivating choicest flowers and 
fruits. The true church is not a concert or lecture hall 
of luxurious surroundings, with an audience of passive 
hearers to be entertained with sweet music and eloquent 
preaching. It is a congregation, a coming together, a 
union of souls joining hearts and hands for good work. 
The true church is not an aristocratic club, composed of 
a few select, superior saints, but, as in Galilee, a company 
of the common people who heard Jesus gladly. 

We here to-night start afresh to work for and realize 
the ideal coming church. Every blessing to our own 
souls we would send out as blessing to others in life’s 
sore struggle. Personal consecration crowned by zealous 
purpose to bless the world would make ours the church 
of the helping hand. Only by practical service can we 
hope to win. Without this the Lord does not need us 
and the world has no place for us. ‘The logic of events 
issues the edict, ““Do some good work, or better close 
the doors and disband.’’ Only as practically we serve 
this community can our church live or hope to win 
success. 

The ministry also is subject to the law of service. No 
mystical or magical efficacy of official authority do we 
claim. Days when such view prevailed have passed 
away. Apostolic succession comes not by outward laying 
on of hands, but by descent of the spirit. Saint Peter’s 
successor is he who like Saint Peter can win converts. 
To architect, engineer, lawyer, or physician we look for 
leadership, each in his own realm specially prepared and 
by results proving his fitness. In like manner the min- 
ister must justify his calling and by practical service 
vindicate his claim to leadership. 
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As you welcome him to your homes, he will there be 
glad to meet and know you. Remember the limita- 
tions of time and strength. Do not burden him with 
unreasonable demand and exaggerated expectations. He 
is but a man among men, of like wants and needs, parts 
and passions, fed with the same food, subject to the same 
diseases, warmed and cooled by the same summer and 
winter, as a layman is. Treat him man-fashion, openly, 
frankly, on the square. Let there be mutual common 
sense in all your relations. No true man seeks empty 
flattery; but frank, hearty expressions of responsive 
interest .and appreciation are helpful and inspiring. 
Expect him to do his best, and therein join him with 
heart and hand, receptive and responsive to his best 
appeal. Do you hope to be inspired by eloquent mes- 
sage? Remember that the most powerful dynamo on 
this side of the sea can send no message to the Old World 
unless on the other side it is taken up by an instrument 
delicately receptive and responsive. You have your 
own salvation to work out. No call to the divine life 
binds him that is not equally binding upon each and all. 
As pastor and people your work is one of co-operation 
toward the same high ends. Your success and his are 
identical. Forever the secret for both will be the law 
of service. This night the city of Detroit is sending to 
minister and people the ringing challenge, ‘What are 
you proposing to do for this community, to bring into 
it the kingdom of Heaven, to make it a city beautiful, 
a city brotherly, a city of that righteousness which ex- 
alteth a nation?”’ 

“God guide you, God guard you on your heavenly way, 
Ye Christian pilgrims, who set forth to-day.” 
Brockton, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


No amount of effort to save the world can make up 
for failure to sacrifice for the salvation of your own little 
world.—Henry F. Cope. 


For Him whose name is Infinite Glory there is no 
likeness. Not in the sight abides his form. None be- 
hold him by the eye. They who know him dwelling in 
the heart and mind become immortal.—Hindu (Svetasva- 
tara Upanishad). 

wt 


It is to you, who are grown men, noble and honorable, 
that the whole world calls for new work and nobleness. 
Oh, it is great, and there is no other greatness,—to make 
human hearts a little wiser, manfuller, happier, and 
more blessed.—Carlyle. 


Know, dear brother, that Courtesy is one of the qual- 
ities of God himself, who, of his Courtesy giveth his 
sun and his rain to the just and the unjust, and Courtesy 
is the sister of charity, the which quencheth hate and 
keepeth love alive.—Ltchingham Letters. 


a 


To-day the Brother whom we have seen appears to 
us in the place of symbols of that which it hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. The teach- 
ing of the Teacher, as we understand it now, is trans- 
lated, into a new language of daily toil and human sym- 
pathy; our saints are the sinners helped out of the mire; 
our visions do not vanish; our heavenly music comes 
to us in the voices of the school children.—Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. 
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The First Deep Snow. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


After the first deep snow the morning and 
the evening make the day more decisively 
than at any other time of year; for then all 
the color of the world in our northern clime, 
beyond pale tints,—blue, violet, brown, 
gray, and the pervasive white,—harks back 
at sun setting and rising to something which, 
if it is not summer splendor, is at times almost 
as gorgeous in its brilliance. The spectral 
earth is flooded and dyed richly with the 
deep palpitating shades of orange and crim- 
son that stain the snow with a delicacy and 
purity of tint no artist can imitate or would 
dare to try to put on canvas. It is winter 
translated into the glory of heaven; and, 
as the solemn dusk comes stealing on and 
the ethereal dyes fade, the impression of 
something supernatural in its beauty is only 
deepened, for the rigid majesty of death 
ensues. 

But snow scenes have many aspects, and 
some are commonplace and monotonous, 
needing the magic play of color to render 
them beautiful. The white earth is not a 
rival of the green in our affections, save in 
certain of its phases. It comes with a 
shiver or a moaning wind or a portentous 
calm that awakens forebodings. The ap- 
proaching storm may have fitful gleams of 
sunshine, and that peculiar curtain of gray 
cloud drawn straight across the edge like an 
advancing wall is a sky barrier depressing to 
the spirits. 

It advances steadily to the zenith, and a 
few scattered flakes spin lazily in the air, 
while the wind croons as for a dead baby 
laid in its little white bed, and the snow 
spots thicken and splash upon the stones, 
the dust of the road, the dry grass, and naked 
bushes. Emerson calls this advance of the 
snow cloud ‘“‘the tumultuous privacy of 
storm,’’—to the brain worker an asylum, 
a retreat, a blessed interval free from the 
intrusion of the idle, the consumption of the 
time bore. If the snow falls quietly, softly, 
in a windless curtain, dropped by the celes- 
tial scene shifter, gently folding, tucking in 
the world with fleecy, downy touch, there 
comes the sense of security, snugness, safety. 
The fireside seems a sacred altar, whereon 
you may sacrifice to peace. The common 
lamp is more wonderful than Aladdin’s; 
for it brings to you the gifts of all the sages, 
poets, and wise ones of the past. 

But you must have meat in your larder, 
if you are a country dweller, and plenty of 
wood and coal in reserve, and then the logs 
blazing upon your hearth snap defiance to 
the elements as the flakes hiss upon them 
down the wide-throated chimney. But to 
the urban lover this sense of seclusion, where 
heaven seems to shut and bolt the gate of 
escape from the dull and irksome country, 
is provocative of a kind of despair. In- 
stead of blessed leisure for beloved employ- 
ments, it brings the image of wings beating 
against the bars of a prison; for the snow falls 
ever with softer, thicker, more treacherous, 
and stealthy environment, and, unless you 
can break through the old magician’s spell 
with a dash for freedom, a glorious sense of 
rosy or vigorous delight, you are a shiver- 
ing captive held in leaguer. 

So thousands who can defy the early 
months of cold and naked boughs succumb 
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to snowy midwinter as the time of intol- 
erable ennui,—with neighbors a quarter of 
a mile away, with roads to break out, paths 
to shovel, the wagon impossible, the sleigh 
perhaps broken, and no hope of a good dish 
of gossip for at least a week. How alluring 
the vision of cleared city streets, of blazing 
rows of gas and electric lamps at night, of 
jostling crowds upon the pavements, and 
all the seductions of the theatre and variety 
shows! 

But, if you are made of sterner stuff, you 
may defy the cold, laugh at its tyranny, and 
break your way through drifts with a glori- 
ous sense of rosy, vigorous life. And, as 
for neighbors, there are snowbirds and spar- 
rows that come about your house, greedy 
for crumbs, and you hear the caw of crows 
in the woods, or see a squirrel frisking its 
tail over a stone wall. 
able the world suddenly becomes! “You 
have neighbors who are not afraid of winter 
and rough weather, who love to roll in the 
snow and frolic in the teeth of the tempest. 
To be sure the snow makes prisoners of 
the very old. They are literally shut-ins, 
and it is not wonderful there are people who 
do not-love it in spite of the sweet singer of 
Michigan. It seems to clutter and clog 
a world already too full of various kinds of 
matter. The monotony of its whiteness 
needs the fantasy of form so well described 
in Whittier’s ‘“Snowbound”’ or the homely 
pictures of Thompson and Cowper. Our 
artists have not been very happy in its delin- 
eation. There is something in its immate- 
riality and vagueness that escapes brush and 
pencil. But it is a scene painter of no mean 
skill; and on a brilliant moonlight night, 
with sleigh bells tingling through the air, its 
magic is phenomenal. The lighted house 
with snow reflections is a theatrical “‘set”’ 
for some delightful play. Every cottage with 
windows beaming welcome seems a picture 
of love and romance. 

But still the snow mnever seems quite 
natural. We tire of it sooner than of some 
other phases of nature. When it is falling 
in bridal fleece and veil, its exquisite charm 
holds us captive, its purity leads us to think 
of heaven, though why heaven should be a vis- 
ion in cold and spotless white we cannot tell. 
We dream of angels and saints and the chil- 
dren of the blessed. But, if it remain weeks 
and months, turning to marble blocks, 
squeaking and grinding under runners, 
sending the snow chill to the tips of toes 
and down the sensitive spine, then we are 
more than ready to greet the first bud and 
leaf or spear of grass almost with tears of 
gladness. Then the brown earth seems our 
congener, our old familiar gossip and friend. 
The white world ever remains a little re- 
mote and ghostly, scarce an intimate, unless 
we can subdue it by our energy and pluck. 
It is good to get out and wade when the 
dainty down quilt is still untouched by the 
least speck of soilure, to note the ripples and 
markings of delicate wave work on the up- 
lands, the low relief sculpture of the storm, 
fit to instruct artists in the light and graceful 
touch of the chisel. In those first hours the 
new fallen snow scatters a fragrance in the 
air to be compared with wafts from a rose 
garden. 
are half intoxicated by its perfume. 
does it come? By what alembic is it dis- 
tilled? The scientists have not revealed to 
us the secret. 


How companion- 


_hemlocks and cedars, 


It is so delicate and dainty, we. 
Whence | 


The spruces and pines and is at the heart of ethics. 
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with their loaded 
boughs, have perhaps made us the present 
of this winter fragrance. We dream of 
great stretches of evergreen forests in their 
dim spectral loveliness, of the majesty of 
great snow plains, of mountains crowding 
the horizon, shouldering each other in their 
glittering robes, with shadows of mauve and 
blue and purple of unearthly softness and 
depth. 

Then winter, the old magician and wonder 
worker, appears as the creator of the vigor 
and strength of races, of nations. Its stern 
demands have been the training school of 
our civilization. Its deprivations, hard- 
ships, and bluff embraces must count among 
the foremost of those beneficent conditions 
which give a blessing wrung from them in 
combat, such as-Jacob compelled the angel 
to yield. _ 


Literature. 


Tue Erurcs of Procress. By Charles F. 
Dole, D.D. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50.—The object of this book is 
indicated by the sub-title, ‘‘The Theory and 
Practice by which Civilization proceeds.” 
It is further indicated by a statement in the 
preface, “‘to set forth a simple, philosophi- 
cal and inspiring vital principle, which gov- 
erns all ethical questions, and insures the 
development of noble, useful, and happy 
character.’’ ‘The scope of the treatment of 
the subject is indicated by the title of the 
grand divisions, ‘“‘Ethics and Evolution,” 
“The Doctrine of Good Will,” “Conscience 
and the Right,” ‘‘Moral Evil: How to treat 
it,’”’ “The Problems of Human Nature,” 
“The Realm of Casuistry,” “Problems in 
Practice.” It will be seen that the treat- 
ment goes into the heart of practical ethics, 
and follows the lines of greatest interest 
into wide fields. The treatment is keen, dis- 
criminating, logical, optimistic. It is nec- 
essarily evolutionary, dealing, as it does, 
with the highest laws of human progress. 
The author believes that no other science is 
so practical as ethics, and that sound ethics 
is essential for the highest human develop- 
ment. The trend of the inquiry is to ascer- 
tain the form of ethics that befits civilized 
men who ate going on to higher civiliza- 
tion. Thus it is not static, but dynamic; 
not finished, like the crystal, but in process 
of growth. It must be democratic, must 
explain moral evil, must give new courage, 
touch the springs of the will, and stir men’s 
hearts. ‘Thus it will be seen that it is of 
the very essence of religion; for religion 
must be taken as an essential element of 
the nature of man and the constitution of the 
world, not as an extraneous element intro- 
duced into an unspiritual world and an un- 
divine humanity. The authoritative bibles 
are constructed to furnish the basis of mod- 
ern ethics, for the writers had no conception 
of a democratic government whose citi- 
zens are the law-makers and at the same time 
subject to the law. Democracy recog- 
nizes the worth of a man as such. It also 
recognizes the social needs of man, the nec- 
essity of men living together that they 
may live at their best. Man is social as 
well as selfish. ‘There is an enlightened self- 
ishness, a _ striving after  self-realization 
through social relationships. So sympathy 
Social relation- 
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ships and obligations may demand sacri- 
fice on the part of the individual, but this 
sacrifice does not mean the sacrifice of hap- 
piness. Through it a greater happiness may 
be realized. Jesus taught that happiness is 
more in giving than in receiving: ‘‘The 
discovery of this simple law of the vital em- 
phasis is as remarkable for the science of 
life as the statement of Keplar’s laws or 
Newton’s splendid generalization from the 
sight of the falling apple is essential to sci- 
ence.” The general trend of the life of a 
nation gives a general standard for the con- 
duct of the individual. It has been argued 
that men are pugnacious and love war. 
But it is easy for a man to be a soldier when 
the spirit of the nation is militant. So, when 
politics and industry are really democratic, 
it is easy to obey the law of good will. You 
cannot at the word of command love your 
enemy. But you can turn toward him with 
good will. Thus the law of good will, es- 
sentially democratic, can be made immedi- 
ately operative. It can be brought into the 
life of the nation when the people make up 
their minds that it shall be so. All modern 
thought tends to seek unity. We cannot 
have unity everywhere else and dualism in the 
moral sphere. Moral development follows 
law, even as all other development. There 
is motive power enough in the world to make 
it “willingly good’’; that is, the will shall be 
good even if there be defects of incom- 
pleteness The law of goodness, the law 
of the eternal power that is making the 
world, makes this power of good will. It is 
manifested through man and is becoming 
increasingly operative. Universal good will 
flooding the individual makes the quality 
of his personality. It is the very spirit of 
justice between individuals. Even  busi- 
ness, which is buying and selling, can 
be in all its operations a distinct social ser- 
vice. It is the only safe guide for the re- 
former. Religion itself must become social 
and democratic. It has been individual- 
istic. Theoretically the church is a brother- 
hood. It ought to be in reality, and to put 
into practice the religion of good will. 
“Where good will acts, God acts through his 
children. Where good will is, morality and 
religion are one, mighty, irresistible, vic- 
torious.”’ 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF 


Lire. By 
James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. $1.—What is 


the secret of the perennial interest in James 
Freeman Clarke’s writings, so that they are 
always being republished, new volumes of 
sermons collected, certain of his more doc- 
trinal statements set afloat again, even his 
name possessing a kind of spell to work 
magic? Not, we think, because he was the 
greatest preacher of his day. Theodore 
Parker and Henry W. Bellows were far more 
eloquent. Not, certainly, because he was 
the most scholarly or the wisest of them all. 
It was simply, we think,—if anything is 
simple, in trying to account for the secret of 
a man’s influence,—that he had a positive 
genius for stating clearly, with a kind of 
luminous wisdom, some of the cardinal 
truths of life, and that in his large human- 
ity he could amplify such statements with 
abundant illustrations from the world, 
which in the highest and truest sense he 
knew so well. The wisdom of simplicity 
and the simplicity of wisdom,—these, per- 
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haps, make as rare a combination as the 
scriptural ‘beauty of holiness,” and these 
qualities were certainly in James Freeman 
Clarke. These, too, are the qualities to 
be found in this interesting volume of ser- 
mons. Their keynote is to be found in an 
excellent’ sermon on ‘‘ Discouragement’’: 
“There is no more important work in this 
world, no greater duty, than to help others 
to keep up their courage. I consider it the 
chief duty of the Christian pulpit to encour- 
age those whom life discourages.’’ ‘That is it: 
Dr. Clarke wishes to encourage his hearers, 
as the country folk say, ‘‘to hearten them 
up’’; and he does it. Several of these ser- 
mons are for holidays,—Christmas, New 
Year’s, and Easter Sunday. Take the dis- 
course on Easter,—certainly one of the most 
difficult Sundays in the year for the aver- 
age Unitarian minister to say something for 
edification. But Dr. Clarke concludes with 
this vital word, ‘This is the true way to 
keep Easter—to rise out of all that is poor, 
mean, cowardly, into courage and faith.” 
Everywhere are felicitous touches, as when 
he contrasts pleasure and happiness, and 
shows us Byron, rich, proud, and miserable, 
and Milton, poor and blind, but full of in- 
ward light. Or when he says that many 
prayers, in their formal and perfunctory 
quality, are like a letter of a child of the 
olden time to his distant father, beginning 
with “Respected Sir.’”’ Or that the true 
sin against the Holy Ghost is the sin against 
“goodness itself, as God shows us goodness 
in man, woman, and child. ... He must 
expiate that sin by its natural punishment, 
which is to be alone in the cold, away from 
all truth and all love.’”’ We also note in 
a sermon on “Rejoice Evermore’’ a happy 
contrast between poor, grumbling, stormy 
Carlyle and the serene and star-like spirit 
of Emerson; and, again,—though we think 
it not quite fair to the first poet,—Tenny- 
son, whose ‘“‘faith has failed him in his 
later years,’’—was it so, or did it only change 
its form?—and Browning, the optimist, who 
“never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph.’ Indeed, the abun- 
dance and general felicity of Dr. Clarke’s 
illustrations is one of the special merits—and, 
of course, one of the greatest elements in 
their clearness—of these ‘‘ pleasant and profi- 
table’? sermons, which read just as well 
to-day as if we were again listening to the 
voice of the beloved minister of the Church 
of the Disciples, to whose members the vol- 
ume is appropriately dedicated. 


THE Man SHAKESPEARE, AND HIS TRAGIC 
Iir—E Story. By Frank Harris. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. $2.50 net.— 
Mr. Harris has an axe to grind; namely, 
that Shakespeare, instead of hiding himself, 
has clearly revealed himself in his plays. 
He is Hamlet, Macbeth, Prospero, Antonio, 
Brutus, Timon, and even Falstaff! All 
this is certainly very ingenious, and some- 
times very cleverly worked out. But like 
all hard and fast theories, to which the 
facts, no matter what they are, must fit, 
Mr. Harris’s notion is occasionally stretched 
till it fairly cracks. For instance, he would 
explain Hamlet’s violent rebuke of his 
mother, by his, Shakespeare’s, jealousy and 
rage against Mary Fitton, who had deceived 
him as the Queen had Hamlet’s father. 
He reads something of his own sensuality— 
for this, according to Mr. Harris, is one 
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peel Department of Social Service 
of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. Three numbers have been 
issued and are published for free distri- 
bution. 
No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Unitarian 
Churches. 
No, 2. Working with Boys. 
S. Forbes. 
No. 3. The Individual and the Social Order in 
Religion. By Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley. 
No.4. A Remedy for Industrial Warfare. 
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Some Unsettled Questions about 
Child Labor 
By Owen R. Lovejoy 


The general idea concerning Child Labor is 
that there are only two factors in the problem, 
needy and defenceless childhood, and cruel and 
grasping employers by whom the children are 
exploited under the spur of remorseless greed. 
This view is an error and one that needs 
correction, for we face no such simple problem. 
Many factors enter into it, among them ine- 
quality in legislative restrictions. Mr. Lovejoy 
takes up four questions which require imme- 
diate attention and makes suggestions which 
should serve as the basis of uniform legislation. 
They are entirely practical, and their incorpora- 
tion into the law of the States would mark 
a real advance. 
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By Rey. Witt1am S. Morcan 


Modern thought is scientific thought—about 
astronomy, chemistry, physics, biology, psy- 
chology, evolution; what, then, is the relation 
of Unitarianism to the scientific habit of mind ? 
The author answers the question under the 
headings of “Freedom,” “Eternal Reality,” 
“Practical Value of Science,’’ “Spiritual Mean- 
ings of Science,” “Science and Theology,” 
“Spiritual Meaning of Evolution,” ‘God All 
in All.” 
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of Shakespeare’s leading characteristics— 
into poor mad Lear. The latest plays— 
“The Tempest,” ‘‘Winter’s Tale,” ‘“‘Cym- 
beline’”’—are only the burnt-out embers of 
a dying man, not, as some of us feel, the 
beautiful Indian summer of a great mind, 
which at last recognizes that absolutely 
nothing is so bad that it should not be for- 
given,—all earth’s harsh noises slow round- 
ing into calm. Or, take the analysis of 
Macbeth. Sir Henry Irving told us that 
in his judgment Macbeth is one of Shake- 
speare’s worst villains, because a poetic vil- 
‘lain, who breaks forth into strains of richest 
poetry while meditating the most diaboli- 
cal crimes. Now Mr. Harris fairly identifies 
Macbeth and Hamlet,—a preposterous thing 
to do! Both are Shakespeare’s, a dreamy, 
gentle, poetic soul. In short, in this theory 
the very practical and certainly most exec- 
utive side of Shakespeare’s nature—that 
which made him, for instance, win great 
financial success in London, and of which 
we have abundant evidence—is absolutely 
and quite absurdly ignored. Thus, though 
our author admits reluctantly that Shake- 
speare “‘identified himself as far as he could 
with Henry V.,’”’ he does not think very 
well of that stirring play; for, though the 
dramatist put into the mouth of his ‘“‘sol- 
dier-puppet’’ some poetic lines, he does 
not really sympathize with the fighter. 
For Mr. Harris finds Shakespeare to be, 
as a man, gentle and kind, a dreamer, vacil- 
lating, sensuous, or sensual, a snob—how 
he hates the mob, and how he loves a lord, 
even Lord Herbert, who robbed him of 
the not very excellent Mary Fitton! Of 
course, all this is notably in the sonnets, with 
which ‘‘Shakespeare unlocked his heart,” 
with the ‘‘dark lady,’ his friend’s deceit, 
and the consequent sadness, which, in the 
great tragedies, passes into midnight gloom 
and utter cynicism. Again, it is Mary 
Fitton who is the prototype of that old 
enchantress, Cleopatra, in the greatest 
drama of lust. Incidentally, in treating of 
the latest plays, Mr. Harris calls Imogen, 
who to some of us seems a shining star 
of innocence, ‘‘a mere washing-list, so to 
speak, of sexless perfections.”” In conclu- 
sion, with all its cleverness and ingenuity, 
there is a fatal rift within this lute,—the 
rift which is often found in many a brilliant 
theory which lacks soundness. And, though 
he bestows some praise on Goethe and 
Coleridge as critics of Shakespeare, would 
it not be more modest in Mr. Harris were 
he to recognize such excellent work as that 
which has been recently done by Edward 
Dowden, A. C. Bradley, and George Brandes? 


Tue Historic Exopvus. 
teen. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50 net.—Prof. Toffteen’s object 
is to establish the early origin and the his- 
torical trustworthiness of the various parts 
of the Pentateuch. The simpler portion 
(the Elhoistic and Jehovistic documents) 
he assigns to Horeb in the time of Moses (the 
fifteenth century B.c., according to him). 
Deuteronomy he puts forty years later, at the 
end of the wandering in the wilderness (so 
Deut. i. 3); and for the date of the Priestly 
document he fixes on the time of Samuel, 
Saul, and David (though the full ritual code 
in this document purports to come from 
the hand of Moses). In proof of these con- 
clusions (which contradict all the positions 
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of most of the recent critics) he seeks to show 
that the material of the documents accords 
with the dates he proposes. His proofs, 
however, are precarious. In the first place, 
he accepts without criticism the traditional 
dates of events mentioned in the histori- 
cal books; and, in the second place, he fails 
to bring out the fact that a code, completed 
at a certain time, may contain some details 
that go back to an earlier time. Thus, as 
evidence that the Priestly code was known 
to Saul, who is said (1 Sam. xxviii. 3) to have 
banished those who had familiar spirits, he 
remarks that the king would not have dared 
to take such a step unless he was supported 
by law, and that the only law bearing on the 
case is in the Priestly code (Lev. xix. 31, etc.). 
Now the story in Samuel is one of necro- 
mancy: the “familiar spirit’ (that is, the 
servant spirit, 0b in Hebrew) is a ghost, and 
resort to it is asstimed in Isaiah viii. 19 to 
be common. ‘The Isaiah passage does not 
cite a law against this practice, but only 
gives an exhortation, and the natural sup- 
position is that Leviticus xix. 31 only for- 
mulates a feeling that had been growing 
from the time of Isaiah (eighth century) and 
probably before that time. The date of 
the story in Samuel is uncertain. This ex- 
ample fairly illustrates our author’s mode of 
procedure throughout his volume. He lays 
stress on the expression “‘law of Yahweh”’ 
as a technical term of the Priest code yet 
found in Isaiah v. 44. But surely this is too 
general an expression to serve as a support 
to his argument. He cites the book of 
Chronicles, beyond doubt a very late work, as 
authority for early times. On the other 
hand, he does not seriously discuss the sin 
offering (Lev. iv., etc.), which does not occur 
in historical or prophetical books before the 
first quarter of the sixth century (Ezek. xliii.). 
In the accounts of the exodus he finds such 
serious discrepancies that he is compelled to 
resort to the hypothesis of two periods of with- 
drawal from Egypt, which, he thinks, have 
been erroneously united by editors into one. 
This hypothesis sets at naught the constant 
Israelite tradition, and might have suggested 
to its author the desirableness of a more 
critical examination of other Old Testament 
data. Prof. Toffteen’s method of inves- 
tigation (the comparison of ideas in the Pen- 
tateuch with historical conditions) is a cor- 
rect one, but his application of the method 
leaves much to be desired. The non-special- 
ist reader may be confused by his large array 
of particulars; but these, when closely scru- 
tinized, will be found not to lend support to 
his construction of the documents. 


Pro Patria. Verses chiefly Patriotic. 
By Clinton Scollard. Clinton, N.Y.: George 
W. Bowring. $1.25.—In all charity it must 
be said that “the lyric cry” in this volume 
is not very strong. Mr. Scollard has ap- 
parently no overmastering impulse for verse. 
“T pipe but as the linnets sing” can 
hardly be said of him. At the same time, 
he writes graceful and sometimes’ very 
pleasing rhymes that occasionally take a 
higher flight. Thus there is some real spirit 
in these war and battle poems; but they 
lack the essential thing that makes the 
lines, say, in Drayton’s ‘‘Battle of Agin- 
court” march like an army with ban- 
ners, or, in later days, that rings like the 
sound of a trumpet through Brownell’s ‘‘ Bay 
Fight,” or the best of Whittier’s war poetry. 
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Nor can one help contrasting this verse, 
fairly good as it is, on Lincoln with the 
splendid passage on Lowell’s great ‘‘Com- 
memoration Ode,’”’— 


““Sagacious he beyond the test 
Of quibbling schools that praise or ban; 
Supreme in all the broadest, best, 
We hail American.” 


Better than this are the verses on the “Sieur 
de Rochefontaine’ and ‘‘The Grave of 
Lawrence,’—the one in St. Paul’s, the 
other in ‘Trinity Churchyard,—with one 
line in the latter, describing the noise of 
Wall Street, really strong,—‘‘And the roar 
is as a legion leaping to the fray.” We 
are sure Mr. Scollard slips up occasionally 
with a prosaic word, as “‘sanguinary,’’— 
of which, by the way, he seems to be fond. 
Or to say that “a speaker broached his 
views” is arrant prose, as is ‘‘He espoused 
the patriot’s part.’”’ We are in the dark, 
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By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

Tue SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. Thetunesgo. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 
piler has touched his constituency at all points, and his 
book will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. ...It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: ; 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 
From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 
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too, as to what is meant by ‘‘a choiring 
flame,’’—are flames supposed to sing? But 
our poet can do much better than this, and 
in his ‘Song of the Ships,” he certainly 
gives us much of the motion and mystery 
of the great vessels. Kipling himself could 
not do much better than this:— 


“And so the ships go shouldering 
Along my line of shore; 
And whether they dare the threat of the 

horn, % 

Or make for the golden isles of morn, 
Under the sapphire tent of sky, 
Some will range back by and by, 
And some will lie a-mouldering, 
Where phosphor lights are smouldering, 
And sail no more, no more!’’ 


Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEURASTHENE. 
By Margaret A. Cleaves, M.D. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger.—This is one of the most 
painfully encouraging books that has been 
produced by the present demand for lit- 
erature relating to mind and body in health 
and disease. The story is told by some 
unnamed person who has suffered agonies 
from neurasthenic disorders. Both the pa- 
tient, who is a physician, and her medical 
adviser, as well as the author of the book, 
have all suffered from similar causes and 
from similar mistakes. This is not a book 
to put into the hands of a nervous invalid, 
for it reads something like Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, and might cause a person suscep- 
tible to suggestion to imagine that she suf- 
fered from all the ailments described. In 
the hands of physicians, nurses, and eupep- 
tic friends the warnings suggested by the 
record may be valuable, and for all workers 
it carries a lesson of encouragement. It 
shows not only that what can’t be cured 
tmust be endured, but also that it can be 
endured, and with an increasing amount 
of cheerful courage. 

Great Possessions. By Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35.—Let no reader be 
made to avoid this book by the notion that 
it is a “muck-raking’” book. The great 
possessions are the fortune of an honorable 
English soldier who by fraud, chicanery, and 
his own over-sensitiveness, is made to do 
gross injustice to the wife he loves and 
honors. He dies abroad, and the plot of 
the story includes the existence of one will 
legally made and proved and the probability 
that there is another and later one now un- 
lawfully withheld by those who have come 
into possession of what in England passes 
for a vast fortune. A beautiful woman is 
in distress because of the default of her 
husband, and another, a beautiful girl, en- 
joys a fortune that she has innocently ac- 
cepted at the death of an old she dragon who 
was at the bottom of all the mischief. How 
the tangled skein is unravelled and justice 
done at last it is no business of the reviewer 
to tell and thus rob the reader of the pleasure 
of finding out for himself. 


THe BistE FoR HomME AND SCHOOL. 
Genesis, by Hinckley G. Mitchell, Ph.D., 
D.D. 90 cents. Galatians, by Benjamin 
W. Bacon, D.D., LL.D., 50 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.—In these 
two additions to the library of Biblical 
knowledge now coming out under the above 


general title we have in small and incon-' 
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spicuous volumes the result of critical 


aS 


the heart of exciting and entirely new scenes 


studies carefully undertaken and long con-/| and adventures promising plenty of fun and 


tinued. These are not books of devotion 
or edification, written with no regard to 
their origin and nature. ‘They are, rather, 
amplifications of what in Biblical encyclo- 
pedias of recent date and critical editing 
would be chapters giving the latest results 
of the most expert and profound scholar- 
ship. Out of such studies when they are 
complete will emerge a new Bible as valu- 
able as the old for common use, and much 
more important as a library of the religious 
history of that ancient world of which we 
are the direct heirs. 


THE SINKING SHIP. By Eva Lathbury. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.— 
Novels of theatrical life seldom strike notes 
as deep as are here sounded. Vanda Con- 
quest, an actress on the verge of outwearing 
the popular favor in which she has played 
for a score of years, undertakes a play of a 
new sort, written by one who has long 
divined her ability to do something other 
than the “travesty of existence,’ ‘‘the 
fantasy of life as it might have been, but 
never was and never will be,’”’ with its toy 
passions and sugary trivialities. Con- 
trasting with the type of Vanda are the old 
unmotherly mother, hiding her head os- 
trich-like against the approach of age and 
death, and the fair young daughter, with 
her belief in love and her child wisdom. 


UNDER THE MuLBERRY ‘TREES. By 
Theron Brown. Boston: Richard G. Bad- 
ger.—This novel is a romance of the first 
half of the last century, set in a New Eng- 
land village, where men had distinct in- 
dividuality and humble incidents of every- 
day life-developed character. It has been 
the writer’s aim to represent the daily ways 
of a generation of Puritan descent, that 
worked and played and worshipped before 
the days of consolidated railway systems 
and rock-oil syndicates and automobiles 
and skyscrapers and iron warships. The 
rustic ways and country games are well 
remembered, and many a_ half-forgotten 
custom is brought out again in these pages. 
Mr. Brown knew and shared the kind of 
life that he has reproduced here, and his 
recollections have point and interest. 


WALKS OF JESUS IN HIS OWN COUNTRY. 
By Georgia Louise Chamberlain and Mary 
Root Kern. The University of Chicago 
Press. Manual, $1.38, postpaid; note-book, 
45 cents, postpaid—The manual is an 
original book of religion adapted to the uses 
of the Sunday-school. Each chapter con- 
tains a lesson from the life of Jesus, read- 
ings from other Scriptures to illustrate with 
psalms, prayers, hymns, and music for a 
service of an hour. Accompanying this 
manual there is a note-book to be filled 
by the child with pictures and other things 
illustrating the lesson for which the ma- 
terials are furnished. 


Miscellaneous. 


The young folks who delighted in Bradley 
Gilman’s story of ‘‘A Son of the Desert” 
will welcome, in the February St. Nicholas, 
the first chapters of the author’s new serial, 
“The Wizard of Morocco,” which plunge 
Ted and his gallant Bedouin “‘ Brother” into 


thrills. 


The eighth volume in the popular Home- 
maker Series gives recipes for One Thousand 
Salads, which certainly ought to be enough 
to satisfy the most ambitious housewife. 
Added to these are 356 suggestions for sand- 
wich fillings, every one of which sounds 
appetizing and available. By the making 
of salads is a good cook remembered, and no 
department of the cook’s kingdom is richer 
in promise alike to the epicure and the fol- 
lower of the simple life. ‘‘The hostess who 
can offer her guests a proper salad, a bit of 
good cheese, ripe fruit, fresh bread and butter, 
and a cup of perfect coffee, need not fear 
to ask king or emperor to dine,’’ says Olive 
Green, and we have no wish to dispute her. 
The book is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, and sold for $1 net. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


Paper-covered Library 
of Unitarian Books 


[Aer October began the issue regu- 

larly, in paper covers, on the first 
day of each month, of one of the best 
of the older books on the list of the 
American Unitarian Association, at prices 
which are only one-third or one-fourth of 
the list prices in cloth. This is not a 
“bargain” sale of second-rate volumes, 
but the embodiment of the purpose of 
the Pubilcation Department to put ex- 
cellent books in inexpensive form within 
reach of all. 


The following titles are now ready: 
(Issued October 1st) 
Pillars of the Temple 
By Minot J. Savage 
(Issued November 1st) 
The Great Affirmations 
of Religion 
By Thomas R. Slicer 
(Issued December 1st) 


Endeavors after the 
Christian Life 


By James Martineau 
(Issued January 1st, 1910) 


Some Ethical Phases of 


the Labor Question 
By Carroll D. Wright 


The above are uniform in size and style 
of cover. Each 25 cents net; 
33 cents by mail. 


Publication Department 
American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Che Dome, 
The Shampoodle 


There was once a dear little poodle, 
Who bore the sweet name Yankee Doodle. 
He was charming to view 
Till he took a shampoo, 
Then he changed to an ugly shampoodle. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Dawn of Chivalry. 


BY MARY WELLS. 


“Ding, dong, ding, dong.’”’ Every stroke 
of the quarter of nine bell echoed with per- 
sistent iteration in Jerry’s ears. From the 
corner, gazing anxiously down the shady 
vista of McHarrie Street, he could see above 
the clustering green the cupola of the old 
white school-house, his objective point. 
The road thitherward led past a big field 
of tobacco, which was being kept for seed, 
so that its broad leaves and tall flowered 
spikes shut off a portion of the view. When 
one is six going on seven, a tobacco field may 
assume the properties of an African jungle 
hiding unknown terrors. Beyond the to- 
bacco was Dr. Hobart’s old-fashioned house, 
and opposite it a large pasture fenced 
in by a zigzag barrier of rails. 

Far away the mist was rising from the 
distant hills; the birds twittered cheerfully 
in the maples and the low-hanging locusts; 
a milk wagon, returning from the creamery 
with its load of empty cans, trundled up 
the road, its driver whistling blithely. In 
the happy September landscape poor Jerry 
felt that he only was alien. 

“Ding, dong, ding dong, ding dong,’’ the 
summons rang out imperatively, a warning 
to loiterers. If only the milk wagon were 
going the other way! If only he had come 
down with the measles, like Bennie Updale! 
If only— 

“Ding dong, dong, dong.” With a final 
vociferous clang the bell ceased its summons. 
With a long-drawn sigh Jerry began a 
reluctant progress down McHarrie Street. 

It was not the thought of school that was 
weighing so heavily on his usually cheerful 
spirits. To his limited experience school 
was as yet a delightful place. He was fond 
of Miss Bailey. She had laughing brown 
eyes and a pretty color in her cheeks, and— 
she liked boys. ‘Then, too, she was reading 
the most fascinating stories. “The Cat 
that walked by Himself’? was Jerry’s favor- 
ite, though “‘The Elephant’s Children’”’ was 
a close second. No, it was not school that 
was troubling Jerry Brewster: it was what 
was awaiting him at the end of the field of 
tobacco. Beyond that flowered expanse 
there lurked in ambush Dr. Hobart’s brown 
Leghorn rooster. 

The fowl in question was not of stupendous 
proportions. On the contrary, he was in- 
significant in size; but, what he lacked in 
magnitude, he made up in sheer wickedness 
of spirit. When with lowered crest and 
streaming tail feathers he skimmed the lawn, 
his glittering eye fairly radiating malice, a 
stouter heart than Jerry’s might have 
quailed 

The rooster was a recent acquisition on 
the part of Dr. Hobart, and Jerry had not 
encountered him till Monday morning. He 
had just passed the tobacco field on the way 
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| to school when the rooster’had sprung out 
suddenly from behind a stalk. So unex- 
pected and terrible had been the appari- 
tion that for a moment Jerry had stood 
spellbound, literally held by ‘“‘the glitter- 
ing eye.” Then terror seized him, and he 
fled ignominiously down the bank and across 
the road to the zigzag rail fence. The apple 
he was carrying to Miss Bailey slipped from 
the pocket of his blouse, and fell with a 
thump in the centre of the hard-trodden 
ash walk; but not, Atalanta like, did he pause 
in his race for the goal. Only when he had 
scrambled to the top of the fence did he 
stop to take breath and reconnoitre. The 
rooster had stationed himself at its base, his 
head cocked maliciously and his beak 
snapping. At intervals he shook his head 
threateningly, and made a little flutter 
fenceward. . Jerry drew up his white socked 
legs, balancing himself precariously. ; 

He took another glance at that cruel, 
snapping beak, then, clutching the top rail 
in desperation he began to hitch him- 
self cautiously along. Projecting splinters 
scratched his bare legs, but he bore the 
discomfiture stoically. At the bottom of 
the fence the rooster kept pace with his 
victim’s erratic progress. Only at the boun- 
dary of Dr. Hobart’s property did the brown 
Leghorn abandon his prey, when, with a 
final flap of his wings and a tantalizing crow, 
he departed as swiftly as he had come. 
Jerry watched until he was sure the retreat 
was not a mere feint on the part of the foe, 
then he slipped painfully to the ground. 
Their was a big three-cornered tear in his 
blouse and numerous scratches on his brown 
legs. As he looked back, he could see the 
rooster pecking viciously at the apple he 
had destined for Miss Bailey. Tears of 
rage stood in his eyes. 

“Yd like to—eat you,” he ejaculated. 
“JT just would!” 

Thus the tragedy had begun. Tuesday 
had been but an exaggerated repetition of 
Monday’s discomfitures; for the rooster had 
actually flown upward and nipped smartly 
at one brown leg, causing the blood to flow. 

Then to Jerry, desperately revolving many 
schemes, had come a solution of the diffi- 
culty. He would go up Elizabeth Street, 
make a detour of three blocks, and reach the 
schoolhouse in that way. Thus would he 
cheat the lurking foe. 

This brilliant idea had one drawback. It 
would take longer to go the roundabout 
way, and, by a law as inexorable as that of 
the Medes and Persians, he was not allowed 
to start for school till the quarter of nine 
bell began toring. The chances were nine to 
ten that he would be late, and a tardy mark 
was a terrible thing to contemplate, but 
not more terrible than another encounter 
with the fiendish fowl; and so Wednesday 
he had taken the risk. 

It befell even as he had feared. The final 
drum was beating even as he neared the 
school building, and, though he sprinted 
desperately up the winding gravel path, 
he was just too late. Under Miss Bailey’s 
surprised gaze his eyes had fallen, and his 
flushed face had flushed more deeply. She 
had been at great pains to instil into the 
minds of her young charges the deplorability 
of tardiness, and that Jerry, the prompt, 
had fallen from grace was scarcely credi- 
ble; but, when on Thursday morning the 
offence had been repeated, and Jerry had 
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dropped panting into his seat three minutes 
late, a look other than surprise had appeared 
on Miss Bailey’s countenance. She at 
once proceeded to question the culprit. 

“T am very much surprised, Gerald, to 
have this happen a second time,’’ she said 
gravely. ‘“‘The flag report for our room is 
spoiled.” 

Jerry gulped. For five whole weeks a 
little silk flag had fluttered jauntily from 
each front seat, proudly proclaiming the 
fact that Grade I. was the banner class. 
And he, Jerry Brewster, had brought dis- 
grace upon his room. Forty pairs of eyes— 
blue, black, and brown—fixed themselves 
upon him reproachfully. 

“Why were you late, Jerry?’’ queried Miss 
Bailey, her face softening slightly at his 
evident distress, __ 

Two big trears tolled slowly down the 
little freckled face, but Jerry was mute. 
Confess before those waiting forty that he 
had gone half a mile out of his way to avoid 
a rooster! Rather be branded as a traitor 
to the honor of his grade. He raised his 
eyes to Miss Bailey in piteous appeal. But 
she steeled her heart. To her promptness 
was the acme of virtues, and her flag report 
was spoiled. 

“Tf it occurs again” she said sternly, ‘I 
shall be obliged to investigate the matter.” 

At this climax Jerry swallowed hard. 
Sometimes the policeman, Mr. O’Rourke, 
who also served as truant officer, was de- 
spatched in search of absentees. Suppose 
he should appear at the Brewster house! 
Jerry felt that he would never survive the 
shame. 

That night poor Jerry saw visions and 
dreamed dreams. In one he beheld himself 
led into the school-room in the stern clutches 
of Mr. O’Rourke, and awakened, sobbing. 
Rather mutilation at the beak of the rooster! 

So, on this morning, at the foot of the 
bank, he was miserably dragging himself 
toward school. Suddenly he picked up a 
good-sized stone and put it into his pocket. 

‘“‘Why, here’s Jerry Brewster. How for- 
tunate! Good morning, Jerry.” 

Jerry, thus addressed, looked quickly up 
to see young Mrs. Madison smiling at him 
from the top of the bank. By her side was 
little Mary. She, too, was smiling; and, 
when little Mary smiled, one fell down 
and worshipped. ‘This morning she was as 
fresh as a daisy in her short-sleeved white 
frock, her bobbing yellow Curls making the 
daisy’s centre, thus completing the floral 
simile. 

“Dood mornin’, Jerry,” she echoed. 
doin’ Kitty-garten.” 

“Ves, Mary is going to make her first visit 
to school,’ said Mrs. Madison. ‘Miss 
Fraser has invited her for this particular 
morning, but it happens to be a day on which 
I’m specially busy; and, since we have met 
you, I’m sure you will let her walk to the 
school-house with you.” 

Poor Jerry, fingering the stone in his 
pocket, felt thgt life could hold no more 
bitterness for him; but he could only nod, 
mutely miserable. 

Mary’s mother was too preoccupied to 
notice his tragic countenance. ‘‘ Will -you 
go with Jerry, honey?”’ 

«Ks, me do Kitty-garten,’’ and the yellow 
curls bobbed vigorously as Mary smiled 
down upon the hapless figure at the foot 
of the bank. 


“Me 
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“Thank you so much, Jerry. Miss Fraser 
will see that she gets home safely. Good-bye, 
Mary. Be a good girl,’ and the busy lady 
hurried away. : 

To have your own life and limb at stake 
is bad enough, but in a crisis to have another’s 
welfare dependent on you, and you alone! 
Could anything be more nerve-racking? 

Mary trotted along, chattering, all un- 
witting of the danger. Meanwhile, every 
step was taking them nearer to the rooster. 
Jerry, looking dubiously at the spotless white 
frock, thought of the dusty road and the 
gray-green rail fence. 

In his two days’ respite the rooster, to his 
imagining, had assumed more terrific prop- 
erties. Seen in retrospect, his beak was 
sharper, his eye more glittering, his tail- 
feathers more wildly rampant. When at 
last they stepped forth from the shelter of 
the tobacco, no rooster was visible. For 
a moment Jerry had a wild hope that Dr. 
Hobart had confined him in the hennery, 
or, better still, had devoured him at dinner. 

Half the lawn was traversed, and hope 
was becoming in Jerry’s mind a certainty. 
The painful tension relaxed so that he smiled 
down cheerfully at his dainty companion. 
Then all at once the rooster rounded the 
corner of the house. 

Jerry’s heart leaped convulsively, for re- 
membrance had leaped painfully behind 
reality. If the rooster had been terrify- 
ing before, he was now diabolic; but it was 
not toward Jerry that he directed his course. 
His evil eye was fixed on little Mary. 

That startled damsel stood for a moment, 
her cupid’s bow of a mouth opened in mute 


astonishment, then there issued thence a 


frantic scream of terror, and she flung her- 
self desperately on Jerry, clasping him close. 

At the touch of those little clinging hands, 
the sound of that frightened appeal, a new 
spirit sprang suddenly into Jerry Brewster’s 
heart,—a strange fierceness, a desire to 
protect, a sense of power. ‘Thrusting the 
little girl behind him, he advanced to meet 
the foe. The rooster, astonished at his 
temerity, stopped, eying him belligerently. 
Their glances met and crossed like rapiers, 
then Jerry made one step forward. 

“Shoo!” he cried firmly. 

The rooster hesitated. His beak opened 
threateningly—once—twice, then suddenly 
his crest fell, his tail-feathers drooped, and, 
wheeling, he fled—vanquished. 

Turning to his weeping companion, Jerry 
took her hand protectingly. ‘Don’t cry, 
Mary,” he said, ‘‘I’ll take care of you.” 


Margery’s Vowels. 


“Tt’s the very snarliest hair in the whole 
world!” ; 

This is what Margery Blake used to say 
every morning and night while her Aunt 
Louise was brushing her hair. Perhaps she 
stretched the facts a little, but Margery cer- 
tainly had her trials for her’hair was not 
only long and fine and very thick, but it was 
‘as full of kinks and tangles as the grape- 
vine tendrils or a spool of silk the kitten 
had played with. Besides, when a little girl 
walks a mile to school, plays tag all recess, 
and spends her spare hours climbing trees 
and jumping on the haymows, she can hardly 
be expected to keep all the snarls out of her 
hair. 
“Now, though Margery could climb to the 
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tops of the tallest apple-trees, she was not 
(shall I whisper it?) very brave in bearing 
pain. When she felt a pull, she would jump 
or scream until poor Aunt Louise was at 
her wit’send. Sometimes father would look 
up from his newspaper with the remark, ‘“‘I 
must take her to town next Saturday and 
have it cut!” 

“Oh, no!’’ would: come from mother then, 
and “Oh, not yet!” from Aunt Louise, and 
“Oh, no!”’ from Margery herself. 

Then the little girl, who really wanted to 
be good, would be quite patient with the 
snarls—until she forgot it. 

One day, as she came dancing in from 
school, father said, “Well, chicken, what 
did. you learn to-day?”’ 

“T learned the Vowels,” said Margery, 
proudly: “A EI OU. Teacher said we 
must say.’em over often so we wouldn’t for- 
get.”’ 

“A EIOU,” said father, thoughtfully. 
“Those sound to me like some of the noises 
a little girl I know makes while her hair is 
being brushed.”’ 

Margery turned rosy red and looked out 
of the window. : 

“Tl tell you,” said Aunt Louise, quickly. 
“T’ve thought of a game we can play. I'll 


give you five screams every time I brush 


your hair, one for each Vowel. You can 


‘save the worst pull for O, because that sounds 


the worst. But, when you’ve had all five, 
you must keep quiet, no matter what hap- 
pens.”’ 

“Well,” said Margery; and that night she 
sat down to have her hair put in order with- 
out once saying ‘‘Oh, dear!”’ 

Aunt Louise began to tell a story as usual, 
but the silence that followed was very un- 
usual, indeed. It is true there were some 
pulls, but Margery thought them not impor- 
tant enough fora Vowel. At last there came 
a gentle A. 

“That’s a good choice,” said aunty, ‘‘that 
was a hard one, I know. Now remember, 
four more. Well, as I was saying, the prin- 
cess’’— 

But the princess was nearly married be- 
fore Margery could make up her mind to 
employ E. 

“T’m glad you got that in,” laughed Aunt 
Louise, “for now we are all through.” 

“Why, aunty, and I didn’t have the other 
three at all! What made you do it so quick 
and easy?”’ 

“T thought the snarls were worse than 
usual,’”’ said Aunt Louise; ‘but never mind, 
dear, you can begin again to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Next morning Margery reached I. But, if 
you will believe it (and I’m almost afraid 
you won’t), two weeks passed before she 
could decide to say O. 

“For that ought to be very bad, you know, 
aunty. And really, when you come to think, 
it doesn’t hurt so awfully. Why, sometimes 
I don’t get beyond A. But to-day after I’d 
been in the woods and got pitch on my hair, 
I was sure O was all right.”’ 

“Tt’s much nicer for me,’’ said Aunt 
Louise, “but you aren’t practising the Vowels 
much. I don’t believe you could say them all 
at once if you tried.” 

“Oh, yes, I could,’ said Margery, and a 
month later she proved it. 

It was such fun to walk round the big 
beam above the haymow! Margery had 
done it many a time; but this once her foot 
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slipped, and she lay, a limp little heap on the 
floor. Father ran in from the stable where 
he was at work, and, lifting her in his strong 
arms, carried her into the house. 

“T’m afraid her arm is badly broken,” he 
said to mother. “And she minds pain so 
much that I don’t know how she will get 
through the setting.” 

The doctor was an elderly man who had 
seen many strange things. But even he was 
a little surprised when his patient looked up 
at his first touch on her arm and said very 
distinctly, ““A E I O U!’’~ Then she shut 
her eyes and made no sound nor movement 
till all was over, and she was lying back on 
the pillows in her own little room. 

“Margery, dear,”’ said mother then, “you 
don’t know how much you pleased us all by 
being so brave to-day.” 

“Yes, indeed!” cried Aunt Louise. ‘The 
doctor said you were a real little heroine.”’ 

“No one would think you were the little 
girl who used to cry when her hair was 
brushed,”’ declared father. 

“Why, you see,” said Margery, “I used up 
the Vowels. It hurt so when he first touched 
me that I thought it was fair to say ’em all 
at once. And then there wasn’t anything 
more to say, so I kept still.”’ 

Margery’s hair is thinner now, and it 
snarls less than of old, but she still remem- 
bers the Vowels. Sometimes when she is in 
pain, she says to herself, ‘‘I wonder if it is 
bad enough to say O, or had I better wait 
a while?’’ And sometimes, while she is 
waiting, the pain grows better—WMary A. 
Thompson, in the Congregationalist. 

Turned Round. 

It was the first time Bobby had ever been 
away from home without his mother, and he 
had gone with some reluctance to visit his 
city cousins. At the end of three days, in- 
stead of the expected week, he returned to 
his family, accompanied by a letter which 
stated that the little fellow was so homesick 
they were really afraid to keep him longer. 

“What made you homesick, Bobby?”’’ 
asked his mother, at the confidential bed- 
time hour. 

“T wasn’t ’zactly,” said Bobby, “but the 
sun sets in the wrong place there, mother, 
over in the east, by our barn; and it scared 
me so I thought I’d better come home and 
see if everything was all right here—and 
tis !’’— Selected. 


G is for glad little Gustave, 
Who says that a monkey he must have; 
But his mother thinks not, 
And says that they’ve got 
All the monkeys they care for in Gustave. 
—Isabel F. Bellows. 


ATHLETES 
TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 


TO THIS END THE BATH 
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Mental Murder. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


The recent trial and excommunication of 
Mrs. Augusta Stetson for Christian Science 
heresy has made some good people who have 
been innocently flirting with that cult very 
serious. Christian Science as disseminated 
by official lecturers is very carefully sterilized, 
and seems to be only a mild form of gnosti- 
cism flavored with Christian ethics. But, 
judging by the few facts and hints that 
reached the public during the Stetson in- 
quisition, a very different type of the faith 
must be kept for home consumption. Very 
evidently the New York leader was not ex- 
communicated for heresy, because her 
public submission to Mrs. Eddy was almost 
in the nature of personal abasement. Ob- 
viously, some other cause was operative 
in the process of her ecclesiastical degrada- 
tion. Probably it was intended as a killing 
rebuke to her personal and ecclesiastical 
ambition. However that may be, the os- 
tensible reason for her impeachment seems 
to have been an unauthorized use of ‘‘mali- 
cious animal magnetism.’’ This devilish 
power, we are told, is a very acrid and 
deadly poison that is mentally administered. 
Mrs. Eddy declares that one of her husbands 
was assassinated by the use of this subtle 
agent. Mrs. Eddy says, in the Christian 
Science Journal for February, 1889, that 
‘fone of the greatest crimes practised in, or 
known to, the ages is mental assassination. 
...A mind taught its power to touch other 
minds by the transference of thought, ... 
this mind, by increasing its freedom, reaches 
the degree of total moral depravity.... 
When the work of the mental assassin cul- 
minates and the victim falls, the doctors 
are consulted, and call it heart disease, or 
some other visitation of God.... Human 
laws will eventually be framed for these 
criminals that now go unwhipped of human 
justice... . The time has come for instruct- 
ing human justice so that these secret 
criminals shall tremble before the omnipotent 
finger that points them out to human jus- 
tice.’”’ If we may judge from the fragments 
of evidence that have reached the public 
press, Mrs. Stetson was accused of having 
misused this terrible power. And the de- 
fendant asserts that her enemies and de- 
tractors have not discriminated between the 
offensive and defensive use of this dangerous 
agency. She apparently claims her right 
to use this destructive force as a protection 
against her foes. Mrs. Maud Kissam Bab- 
cock, formerly of New York, gives out this 
statement as published in the St., Louis 
Republic: “After an interview with Mrs. 
Stetson I returned to my home. At mid- 
night I was awakened by an icy blast sweep- 
ing through the open window from New 
York. My teeth chattered, my heart 
fluttered. Luminous waves rolled toward 
me covered with the faces of the dead. I 
felt just like a man being electrocuted. ... 
In this house of agony I saw Mrs. Stetson’s 
blue eyes all around. I tottered from the 
bed and got my Testament... . Impersonal, 
ever present, omnipotent love bore me up 
beyond the reach of the would-be midnight 
mental assassin.’’ ‘This poor silly, neurotic 
creature had evidently been frightened into 
an attack of hysteria! 

Now this utterance of Mrs. Babcock’s, 
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as the Republic pertinently says, “‘has a 
familiar ring. It is the witchcraft of the 
Middle Ages over again....‘Mental as- 
sassination’ is famous in literature. The 
witch of the fourteenth century made a wax 
image of the victim and stuck it full of pins. 
Wherever a pin went in pain seized the vic- 
tim in the corresponding part, so we are 
told.”” A very slight knowledge of the 
history of Witchcraft will convince any one 
that Mrs. Eddy’s ‘“‘malicious animal mag- 
netism”’ is a new name for an old thing. 

The ministers and laymen of the Unitarian 
fellowship are confronted with a significant 
set of facts and a serious duty. How much 
of this modern witchcraft is being practised 
behind the closed doors of Christian Science 
homes? Mrs. Maud Kissam Babcock may 
be a very silly, weak, and credulous woman, 
but it is not reasonable to suppose that she 
is the only woman of that type whom Mrs. 
Stetson and her kind have scared into con- 
vulsions. ‘‘Impersonal love’’— whatever 
that may mean—saved Mrs. Babcock from 
the phantom dagger of the blue-eyed mid- 
night assassin, but there must be many 
credulous creatures who are in nightly fear 
of the mental assassin! The brief history of 
the Salem Witchcraft shows that there is 
no disease so contagious as superstition. 
Mrs. Stetson is not the inventor of “‘ malicious 
animal magnetism.” Speaking of this malign 
power, Mrs. Eddy says: ‘‘When first de- 
nounced by me, ‘from the housetops,’ in 
‘Science and Health’ thirteen years ago, 
the revelation was received with incredulity, 
with derision, with pity. To-day, scientists 
are learning, and the general public is ex- 
periencing more and more, the terrible 
realities of mental malpractice and assassina- 
tion.’”’ Again she says, ‘‘The secret mental 
assassin stalks abroad and needs to be 
branded to be known in what he is doing.” 
We rejoice to believe that we live in a scien- 
tific age, and that the grosser forms of super- 
stition cannot breathe the rarer air of the 
If we will attend a 
Wednesday evening experience meeting of 
a Christian Science church, and hear the 
stories gravely told of cholera cured in 
hogs and blind staggers cured in horses, 
we shall find that our mental atmosphere 
is charged with something beside the ozone 
of science. We learn that superstition is 
the property of no special class, of no special 
stage of intellectual culture, of no special 
age in the world’s growth. Only the other 
day a cultivated lady from London told 
a Boston audience that she had seen Madame 
Blavatsky evoke a gold ring from the native 
elements! 

We must remember that what is called, 
by a marvellous misuse of terms, Christian 
Science, is not a new thing: it is a new label 
for an old thing. It is the most conspicuous 
symptom of a revived paganism. When the 
Pandita Ramabai first landed in this country, 
she was told that a new philosophy had been 
evolved called Christian Science. When it 
was explained to her, she replied: ‘That is 
not new. We have had it in India for four 
thousand years.’’ And then she added these 
significant words, ‘‘It has ruined thou- 
sands of lives.” 

The various forms of exoteric fads which 
are being imported from India, Persia, and 
Japan, and upon which Mr. Aldrich has 
failed to place a protective tariff, are mainly 
innocuous. They may serve as mild and 
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harmless diversions for the overwrought 
and strenuous suffragette. Good ladies 
who bathe in the morning dew during in- 
clement weather resemble the Christian 
Scientist only in the absence of that “‘saving 
sense of humor’ which, according to Mr. 
Lowell, has such a healthful influence upon 
mind and morals. But in Mrs. Eddy’s 
remarkable cult we are confronted with a 
real danger which some of our ministers have 
been disposed to underestimate. Mark 
Twain and Mr. Dooley have satirized it 
with delicious humor, but the time has 
come for its serious treatment. The St. 
Louis Republic says, ‘‘ The Christian Science 
body can do itself no more genttine service 
at this time than by an authoritative de- 
liverance declaring itself wholly without 
sympathy with any such neurotic tommyrot 
as is contained in Mrs. Babcock’s story,” etc. 
The official lecturers of the cult have been 
making strenuous efforts to rationalize it. 
We hear nothing of ‘malicious animal 
magnetism” in their public utterances. 
They never repeat the story of the man who 
educated his baby to play under water for 
twenty minutes at a time. For these 
marvels one must go to the divinely inspired 
gospel called ‘‘Science and Health.” Mrs. 
Babcock’s “‘neurotic tommyrot’’ is an es- 
sential and structural part of that revelation. 

What then can we do in the premises? 
In the first place we can, in a candid and 
kindly spirit, show the utterly shallow and 
indefensible nature of the philosophical con- 
cepts that underlie this creed. We are near 
the root and seat of this mental disease 
when we show that Mrs. Eddy’s “‘ god is not 
a person, but a principle,’? and Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s ‘‘impersonal love’’ is meaningless 
jargon. One might as well talk of ‘‘im- 
personal scarlet fever.’’ We can help people 
do some clear, normal thinking. Iam sorry 
to say that this has been very imperfectly 
done by every Christian denomination. As 
far as I can learn not a single denomina- 
tional publishing house has published a tract 
upon this subject for general gratuitous cir- 
culation. Ex-President Cary of Meadville 
has printed for private circulation a most 
admirable little leaflet upon this subject 
which should be widely circulated by every 
Christian body. If the great denomina- 
tions neglect this subject, those of us who 
think we see a serious danger ahead should 
make a combined effort to counteract its 
influence. 

In the second place, we can co-operate 
with the great body of devoted and scientific, 
physicians who are daily meeting the lament- 
able consequences of this superstition. 
Christian Science healers are constantly 
publishing astonishing accounts of cures of 
the most serious forms of disease. We can 
help trace the accounts to their sources. 
We shall find this a most difficult piece of 
work. Dr. Huber, a prominent physician of 
New York City, made an effort to study 
such cases in a scientific spirit, but found 
himself baffled at every point. The ordinary 
layman may be more successful, at least he 
may be useful in reporting alleged cures in 
his own immediate neighborhood. , 

It is superfluous to say that the great body 
of Christian Scientists are honest, devoted, 
and sincere people, but so were the people of 
Salem who were bitten by the tarantula of 
witchcraft. Few people are immune from 


; the power of a popular delusion. What 
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would happen if Mrs. Eddy’s effort to in- 
oculate her sect with a sincere belief in the 
reality and danger of ‘‘ mental assassination” 
should be successful? 

If the work I have suggested is undertaken 
in a serious and kindly spirit, no sincere and 
honest Christian Scientist can take offence. 
It is safe and just to assume that all such 
people desire simply the truth. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 
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James Barr Ames. 


Prof. James Barr Ames, dean of the 
Harvard Law School, died Saturday, Janu- 
ary 8, in Wilton, N.H., where he had been 
staying since last fall in the hope of re- 
gaining his health. Death was due to a 
general collapse which followed a nervous 
breakdown. James Barr Ames was born 
in Boston in 1846 and was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1868 and from the 
Harvard Law School in 1872. He became a 
tutor in French and German at the uni- 
versity in 1871. From 1873 to 1877 he 
was associate professor of law, and since the 
latter year he had been professor. In 
1895 he was appointed dean of the law 
school. He was a leading authority on 
suretyship, admiralty, partnership, and 
equity jurisdiction, besides being an author 
of numerous legal reviews. The degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred upon him by 
Harvard, the University of the City of New 
York, University of Wisconsin, University of 
Pennsylvania, North-western University, and 
Williams College. 


He was admitted to the bar of Massa-. 


chusetts in 1873, but he never practised. 
He became professor of law in 1877, and 
two years later was given the Bussey chair 
of law, April 18, 1879. He succeeded Prof. 
Langdell as dean of the law school June 
18, 1895, and on Jan. 26, 1903, he was 
transferred from the Bussey _professor- 
ship to the Dane professorship. Prof. 
Ames developed the ‘“‘Harvard”’ system, or 
““case”’ system, of teaching law. A constant 
contributor to law reviews, he has also 
written a number of case compilations 
which rank high among law -text-books. 
His essays on the history of the common 
law, however, probably gained for him the 
most popular fame. 

Prof. Ames was chairman of the Harvard 
athletic committee at the time when the con- 
troversy with Yale was going on, and he 
wrote the letter which severed relations 
between the two universities for three 
years. He was a man whose life was full of 
activity. It is said that he never found 
time to walk from his home in Cambridge 
to the college, but always moved almost 
at a trot. In Boston the hurrying figure 
of Dean Ames was a familiar sight down 
town to all alumni of the college. When 
he was made dean, he was a man already 
overworking himself, and his friends feared 
even then for his health. The breakdown 
came only a little over a month ago, however. 

One of his colleagues in the Law School 
gives the following affecting account of his 
last meeting with the faculty :— 

“Each Tuésday the members of the Law 
School faculty lunch together. A few 
weeks ago, just as the lunch was finishing, 
the dean leaned forward in his chair and 
said: ‘I am very sorry to say that I must 
leave the Law School. It may be only 
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for a short time,—till June or next year,— 
or I may not be able to come back at all. 
I have been examined by three physicians 
and none of them can tell me what is the 
matter with me. But I find I can’t re- 
member names. I can’t recall the name 
of any one of you here without extraordinary 
effort. It has taken me three hours to pre- 
pare a lecture that I’ve usually prepared 
in half an hour. I must go away at once. 
Now I don’t want any of you to be unhappy 
about this. I am not at all unhappy myself. 
If I never coire back, it will not make me 
unhappy. If this is the end, I shall have 
had long years of service, and far more 
in my life than most men ever have. I 
must leave you to make provision for the 
school.” 

The funeral service in Appleton Chapel 
was conducted by Dr. 5. M. Crothers. 


Rey. Antone G. Singsen. 


In the sudden passing, on Jan. 15, 1910, 
from our midst of this brave and cheery soul 
the liberal cause in Rhode Island has suffered 
a great loss. The congregation of the Bell 
Street Chapel in Providence has lost its 
beloved leader and minister. His colleagues 
in the Unitarian ministry in this State will 
sorely miss his kindling presence and his 
rich and vigorous personality. Of him it 
might be said, ‘“‘In quietness and in con- 
fidence shall be your strength.”” He did not 
cry aloud nor cause his voice to be heard 
in the streets; but the work which he did 
for boys and young men in the neighborhood 
of his church, in his corner of the kingdom 
of God, will live on in many lives. He 
was a zealous worker for temperance and 
purity and civic righteousness. ‘The cause 
of good government, as well as of public 
morals, has lost in him a forceful advocate, 
If any man ever put his religion into his 
daily thinking and feeling and acting, that 
man was Antone G. Singsen. I never knew 
aman more devoted to his work, more sin- 
cere in all that he said and did. His nature 
was transparent: all was clear and beauti- 
ful within. He was genuine through and 
through. He loved truth so intensely that 
he felt in conscience bound to leave the 
Episcopal Church, in which he had been 
nurtured and of which he had been a faith- 
ful minister, and to enter the Unitarian com- 
munion, where he was) happier and freer. 
But it cost something to take the step and 
to sever old and precious associations. 
Fourteen years in the Episcopal ministry, 
five years’ settlement over the Holyoke 
Unitarian Church, four years of fruitful work 


at Bell Street Chapel, “alas! so tragically 
interrupted,—it is the continuous record 
of a growing serviceable life. And we 
must still think of him as helping and serving, 
though behind the veil. Such a life, giving 
out strength, radiating good will, breathing 
peace, is the best proof of personal immor- 
tality. The deep sympathy of many hearts 
goes out to his wife and five boys. 
WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES, 


CHANNING MermorIAL CHURCH, 
Newport, R.I. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston, 


On Wednesday evening, January 12, the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Club was 
held. A notable list of officers were elected 
for the year 1910, as follows: for president, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard University; for vice-presidents, 
Hon. John D. Long, still affectionately 
denominated ‘‘Governor Long,’ and Mr. 
George Hutchinson, who has just completed 
a remarkably successful term as mayor of 
the city of Newton, Mass.; Dr. Francis H. 
Brown and Mr. Charles W. Boutwell, who 
have served the club with great accepta- 
bility for several years as treasurer and 
secretary respectively, were re-elected; for 
members of the executive committee, Messrs. 
William S. Kyle, Arthur F. Estabrook, and 
James Longley. ‘The report of the treasurer 
showed the prosperous condition of the club. 

The subject of the evening was, ‘‘The 
Layman and the Liberal Faith.” Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot opened the subject in a 
brief presidential speech and called on the 
first speaker, Hon. Clarence E. Carr of 
Andover, N.H. Mr. Carr spoke of the 
power of the liberal faith in the relations 
of men. ‘There is need of sympathy, of 
broad-minded appreciation, among men; 
for example, between employer and em- 
ployed. The same principle can be widely 
applied. It can be applied in our denomina- 
tional work and organization. Here’ one 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
paeaencts temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. sae / 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. Field, Sugerintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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example is the new, eager impulse for social 
justice, which gives to some men, who find 
it hard to be patient, the feeling that they 
must break with their conservative fellows. 
But sympathy and mutual understanding 
will keep the unity of purpose of our fellow- 
ship and accomplish the larger task. There 
is need of the conservation of the forces of 
social construction so that all this good work 
may be accomplished within our fellowship. 


The church is of great importance in what 


is the paramount business of the American 
people,—the development to full success 
of democratic government. Civic righteous- 
ness is the great question in American life. 
Our liberal faith aims to develop a religion 
of right living. 

The second speaker was Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. His mind was full of the 
thought of the value of the work of laymen 
in the development of a great religious 
movement. Practical matters of church ad- 
ministration, records, property, finance, were 
illuminated from his wide observation. He 
sees the need, too, of federated effort in de- 
nominational work. An enormous amount 
of work is to be done, and the means must 
be made effective in the highest degree. 
These principles were illustrated in concrete 
examples of things which the denomination 
ought immediately to do. He proposed the 
federation of the%churches of the Back Bay, 
the federation of the National agencies, pro- 
vision for the pension fund, and the greater 
interest of laymen in social and public -ser- 
vice. One matter of great importance is 
the conservation of the impulses and powers 
of social and public service. 

The president of the club gave a closing 
word of optimism from half a century of 
observation of the increasing strength of 
the liberal faith in the national life. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Do Not Miss the Opportunity. 


If we indorse the views of those who wish 
to see the Church devoted more and more to 
the discussion of current problems, and if 
we work for the emphasis on this practical 
““wp-to-date”’ theory, or if we take the other 
side and uphold the ‘‘power-house’’ idea, 
believing that every church should inspire, 
educate, and guide along large truths and 
through spiritual uplift, in either case the 
Sunday-school problem remains about the 
same. I have my views on this subject of 
the true mission of the pulpit and the field 
of the preacher at the present time. But 
my department in this paper does not 
legitimately belong to such matters, save 
indirectly. 

* * * * * * * 

I repeat, take what position you will in 
the controversy I indicate, there is no di- 
vision among sensible people as to the need- 
ful methods in religious education. Certain 
things should be taught, certain truths 
enforced, certain ideals set up, certain ob- 
jects clearly outlined, certain facts rightly 
stated; and after that enters the action of 
the individual growing from youth on and 


making application of what he has learned. 
* * * * * * * 


In May, 1909, the Outlook (New York) 


The Christian Register 


had interesting articles and an editorial on 
the subject, ‘‘Should Ministers know Life?” 
The whole symposium turned on the “‘stag- 
nation of theological seminaries.’ This 
question is not new: rather is it as old as 
the beginnings of clerical and ecclesiastical 
history. The cleavage of types of ministers 
and the difference in standards of procedure 
has been conspicuous all the centuries, and 
will continue. But I return to my main 
contention, that in our treatment of youth 
there can be but one course open to rational 
believers, and that is one of reverent, large, 
sympathetic views. This course preserves 
the gains of the centuries while it fosters 
the liberty and power of the individual 
child. 


* * * * * * * 


If this seems too general, let me specify. 
In February there is a great opportunity to 
teach large lessons of citizenship, religious 
breadth, and patriotism. "The Washington 
and Lincoln anniversaries open the doors for 
a splendid interpretation of freedom and 
conviction, of large heart and open mind, 
of religion and morals made visibly active 
in human affairs. Take what theory you 
will about the topic I first mentioned: no 
Sunday Schools should ignore the oppor- 
tunity presented, to enforce the highest 
lessons of right, truth, and character as 
exemplified in such noble souls. Biography 
fascinates youth. The lives of great men 
are pictorial appeals to the vague sentiments 
and irrepressible yearnings of the young. 
They stir deep thoughts, kindle lofty am- 
bitions, and light the sky of hope. 

* ok * * * * * 

Do not fail, then, to have a commemora- 
tion service of Lincoln and Washington. 
Switch your usual lesson one side: give the 
right of way to this subject. It is the 
union of abstract ideas and actual duties. 
Plan the exercises carefully and obtain an 
orderly, cumulative effect. Perhaps you 
can secure an acceptable speaker, who in 
ten minutes will drive home the best thought 
of the hour. No more vital subject con- 
fronts us to-day than that of Christian 
patriotism. It involves peace, war, classes, 
honesty, civic righteousness, fraternity, jus- 
tice. An object-lesson for all these great 
issues is something worth while. 

Epwarp A. HorrTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Field Work Trips. 


On Wednesday of last week our president, 
Rev. Henry H. Satunderson, started for a 
trip through Western Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, expecting to return early in February. 
As a Billings lecturer for the American 
Unitarian Association, Mr. Saunderson will 
visit many of the churches in this vicinity, 
as well as several of the unions and newer 
movements in this part of the country. 
Later on in mid-February one of our 
vice-presidents, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, 
will take another trip through Tlinois, 
Iowa, and probably Missouri. In the future 
interesting accounts will no doubt be forth- 
coming from both Mr. Saunderson and 
Mr. Shurtleff. 

Such trips do much towards spreading 
our work and promoting better feeling: 
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much lasting benefit is always sure to result. 
Societies join the National Union, or a little 


band of young people effect an organiza- 
tion. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon Service in King’s 
Chapel, January 26, will be conducted by 
Rev. Chas. E. Park. Lowell Institute 
Lecture, January 24, by Prof. E. Y. Hincks, 
“The Essential Purpose of Jesus.’ 


Rev. Carl A. Polson of Sheffield, Ill., 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Western States, is hereby com- 
mended to -our ministry and churches. 
Fellowship granted Jan. 7, 1910. Ernest C. 
Smith, W. Hanson Pulsford, Florence Buck. 


The monthly meeting of Post-office Mission 
Workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street on 
Friday, January 21, ateleveno’clock. Subject 
for discussion, ‘‘How can we make Better 
Use of the Tracts?’’ All who are interested 
in the distribution of Unitarian literature 


are cordially invited. 


The Worcester Conference of Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) and other Christian So- 


cieties will meet January 26 and 27 with the 


First Unitarian Church of Clinton, Mass., 
Rev. James C. Duncan, minister. On Wednes- 
day evening the sermon will be given by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, D.D. On Thursday morn- 
ing a devotional service will be conducted 
by Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., of Worcester. After 
a business meeting an address on ‘‘How to 
Strengthen the Liberal Church through the 
Conduct of Public Worship” will be given 
by Rey. John Baltzly of Hudson, with dis- 
cussion opened by Rev. William F. Skerrye 
of Templeton, Mass. The afternoon ad- 
dresses will be on ‘‘The Work of the Liberal 
Church,” presented by Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
of Sudbury and Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., of 
Grafton. The closing service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. C. E. Tomlin of Gardner. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the Channing Church, Vernon and 
Eldredge Streets, Newton, Mass., Thurs- 
day, Jan. 27, 1910. The morning session 
will open at 10.30 o’clock, with greeting by 
Rev. Albert IL. Hudson. ‘‘Personal Re- 
sponsibility” will be discussed, and reports 
of National Alliance departments given. 
At the afternoon session Rev. Theodore D. 
Bacon of Salem will give an address on ‘‘ Our 
Responsibility as Mediators,’ and an ad- 
dress. on ‘“‘Freedom and Responsibility” 
will be given by Rev. Robert F. Leavens of 
Fitchburg. Between the morning and after- 
noon sessions there will be a box luncheon 
in the parish house, and tea and coffee will 
be provided by the hostess branch. Trains 
for Newton via Boston & Albany leave South 
Terminal, Boston, at 9.20 and 10.10. Elec- 
tric cars leave the Subway every five min- 
utes. The ride takes about thirty-five min- 
utes from Boston, and the cars pass near the 
church. 


Meetings. 


ConNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE.—A 
series of platform meetings under conference 
auspices will be begun in the valley January 23. 
That evening meetings will be held at Chico- 
pee and Springfield, the zoth at Amherst 
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and Holyoke, February 6 and 13 at North- 
ampton and Florence; and it is hoped at other 
pointslater. Thespeakers will be chiefly local, 
among them Rey. Messrs. Davis, Smith, Max- 
well, Reccord, Coar, also Fairfield of Ware 
and Elder of Worcester. The subject for the 
campaign will be ‘The Church of the Mod- 
ern Spirit: Its Aims for Men and its Claims 
on You.” Printed announcements will be 
distributed at each point, and an earnest 
effort made to widen and strengthen men’s 
loyalty to liberal religious institutions. 


New Yor«k City, N.Y.—On the evening 
of January 3, in New York City, about 
fifty men, members of clubs connected with 
Unitarian churches in New Jersey, sat down 
to a dollar dinner. The dinner, however, 
was incidental to the real purpose of the 
gathering, which was to meet Rev. Charles 
W. Casson, secretary of the Publicity De- 
partment of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Rev. George H. Badger presided and 
introduced Mr. Casson, who spoke earnestly 
and feelingly. It was evident to all gathered 
that Mr. Casson is putting great energy in 
his work, and so large a gathering of laymen 
seemed most encouraging. 

Mr. Casson gave a careful account of his 
work and the progress being made. The 
establishing of the Monthly Church calendar, 
the “‘paragraph pulpit,’”’ and outdoor ser- 
mons were some of the more promising 
innovations discussed. 

Mr. Casson spoke at length, but in a most 
pleasing and optimistic manner. His re- 
marks were well received, and at the close 
it was voted to inaugurate a series of outdoor 
meetings in New Jersey during the coming 
summer. ‘Two members present volunteered 
the use of their automobiles for a week 
each, and one pastor volunteered to give a 
week’s time ‘‘on the stump.” 

All Souls’ Church at Elizabeth has voted, 
as a result of the meeting, to start the “‘ para- 
graph pulpit’’ in a local daily paper. 

Mr. Burdett, secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, was also called upon and 
spoke enthusiastically of the work being 
done by that organization. 

Members were present from Orange, 
Montclair, Elizabeth, Plainfield; Summit, 
Passaic, Rutherford, Ridgewood, and Hack- 
ensack. Each delegation selected a spokes- 
man, who told briefly of what the members 
of their club are doing. It was an en- 
thusiastic gathering and much enjoyed by 
all present. 


THe New York LEAcuUE.—The regular 
meeting was held at the Lenox Avenue 
Church, r21st Street and Lenox Avenue, 
New York City, on Friday morning, Jan- 
uary 7. There were about 100 present. 

After the Lord’s prayer had been re- 
peated, the president, Mrs. Wheeler, wel- 
comed heartily two representatives of the 
Philadelphia League. Announcement was 
made of the illness of Mr. St. John and his 
inability to address the League. The 
League, however, was fortunate in securing 
Mr. Wright for the occasion. 

The Religious News report was written 
and read by Mrs. Fisher A. Baker. It 
mentioned the services held on Washington 
Heights, which will probably result in the 
forming of a church in that section, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of a minister over 
a liberal German parish in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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and the ministers in the West who say, ‘“‘ The 
Alliance is the backbone of the Church!” 
Also mentioned were Dr Gordon’s book, 
“Religion and Miracle,’ Dr. Wendte’s re- 
port on Liberal Religion in England and 
the meeting at Geneva, Switzerland. For 
the Philanthropic News Committee, Mrs. 
Jesse Menick Smith spoke on ‘‘The Day 
Home and School for Crippled Children,” 
located at 2111 Madison Avenue, between 
132d and 133d Streets. Mrs. Smith told 
us of the crippled child, taking it from its 
tenement home to the waiting stage, then 
on the drive to the school, of the hot cocoa 
ready upon arrival, into the pleasant class- 
room, and we saw the child at study and play 
and at dinner. The Day Home and School 
was started in 1902 when Dr. H. L. Taylor 
urged upon Mr. and Mrs. Wright the 
necessity for it. Mrs. Simeon Ford gave 
this school the use of the present house, 
rent free, for six months and now for a 
nominal rental. The school is supported 
by membership and voluntary contribu- 
tions. Funds are raised every winter, in 
February, by a studio tea. In summer for 
two months the school is transferred to 
Bartow on the Sound. ‘‘What is needed,” 
said the speaker, ‘‘is a large central home 
and school for crippled children for the 
Bronx and Harlem.” 

Announcement was made by Mrs. Wheeler 
of the death of Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth Ed- 
mands Dix, widow of Benjamin Ward Dix, 
referring to her as the founder of our League 
and National Alliance and as the first pres- 
ident of the National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. Mrs. Catlin’s words of eulogy 
and appreciation were given with much 
feeling, and she quoted Mr. Camp as saying 
that Mrs. Dix was the most altruistic woman 
he had ever known, and closed by repeating 
from Dr. Chadwick’s hymn, 


““More homelike seems the vast unknown 
Since they have entered there; 
To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare. 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; + 
Whate’er betides, thy love abides, 
Our God for evermore!’’ 


Miss Low followed with words of strong 
appreciation, stating that she should attend 
the funeral at Groton, Mass. Mrs. Robert 
H. Davis feelingly spoke of the inspiration 
Mrs. Dix had been to her, and moved 
that a message of condolence be sent from 
the League here assembled. Following this, 
a rising vote was taken as a further token of 
respect. 

The subject for the day, ‘‘The Respon- 
sibility of Unitarian Churches toward Social 
Problems,” was then considered. Mr. 
Wright, needing no introduction, informally 
addressed the League. ‘‘The Unitarian 
Church has expressed, in the words of its 
leaders, Channing, Emerson, Theodore Par- 
ker, and James Martineau, this responsi- 
bility,”’ said the speaker. ““‘We are small 
as a church, collectively: we are poor as 
a church, collectively. What can we do? 
At times we have scarcely been seen to move: 
the right line would seem to be to lead! 
Sympathy must be aroused,” said Mr. 
Wright. “Altruism means service, and 
service to the point of sacrifice. If the 
church have a duty, how shall it be done? 
The church is a power-house to give energy, 
a manufactory of motives, a repair shop of 
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hope, faith, and love. The church prepares 
members to have them effect results. If 
religion ends in the spirit, it is of little good. 
The directions of science, society, and spirit- 
uality require social conservation. Die to 
your meaner self and live for others. Every- 
thing serves this end.” 

“The Church is Woman,” continued the 
speaker, “and not man. Woman should 
acquire interest, then influence, in broad, 
wide matters. Woman can go into life and 
try it. If woman wants to be as man, she 
must bear the burdens and cost of man. 
Chesterton says, ‘Equality consists in dif- 
ference and always difference.’ Every coun- 
try sees its social questions: if woman study 
them, minds would be ready though voices 
silent. Their powers are enormous: all 
woman needs is public experience. This 
woman can bring to her church and adorn. 
Woman brings to her church what man 
brings woman from the world. Then we 


Marriages. 


In this city, 15th inst., by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
Albert W. Chapin and Henrietta M. Lecke. 


Deaths. 


RAMSAY,—At Boston, Jan. 12, 1910, Sarah Desire 
Eien wife of Rev. Robert E. Ramsay of Davenport, 
owa. 


SARAH DESIRE LINNELL RAMSAY. 


Mrs. Sarah D. L. Ramsay was born in Chatham, Mass., 
and, after passing through its public schools, entered the 
New England Conservatory of Music in 188. She 
graduated from the School of Elocution in 1891 and 
remained until 1892 for the special study of music. From 
this time until 1897 she lived with an uncle and aunt, first 
in Galveston, Texas, and laterin Canandaigua, N.Y. After 
the death of this uncle, Captain Robert Irvine, in 1897, 
Miss Linnell used to spend her winters in Canardaigua 
caring for Mrs, Irvine who had long been an invalid, but 
her summers were always passed in her childhood’s 
home, Chatham. From early years she was genuinely 
interested in religion and made herself a valuable member 
of the Chatham Universalist Church, taking a generous 
share of its activities and becoming a centre of life and 
inspiring fellowship. In the same way at Canandaigua, 
where there was no liberal church, she associated herself 
with the Presbyterians and won friendship and affection 
by her constant helpfulness in all good causes inside and 
outside the church life. A notable musical ability and an 
educated interest in literature, along with natural wit and 
vivacity, made her easily a leader who could enrich any 
group with whom she fermed associations. Dec. 22, 1904, 
she was married at Boston to Rev. Robert E. Ramsay, at 
that time minister of Unity Church, Humboldt, Iowa. As 
a minister's wife her gifts and natural winsomeness soon 
gathered many friends, among whom she was recognized 
as a gentle and wholesome woman of rare charm and 
graciousness. A son, Robert Linnell, was born April 
1, 1906, and motherhood brought into her already fine 
character that wonderful enhancement which it works in 
all true women, touching her whole personality with a 
fresh beauty andgrace. The winter of 1906-07, while 
Mr. Ramsay was studying at Harvard, was spent at 
Cambridge, but the family returned to Iowa September, 
1907, when Mr. Ramsay began his pastorate at Davenport, 
in the First Unitarian Church. Here a daughter, Frances 
Desire, was born Jan. 19, 1908. Early in 1909 Mrs, Ramsay 
was attacked by a fatal illness, and nine months of weary 
and hopeless invalidism followed, in which the nobility of 
her character was disclosed as never before, Patience, 
serenity, self-control under suffering and discomfort, and 
a constant thoughtfulness for others were revealed, which 
neither disease nor failing strength could obscure. Four 
months of this period Mrs. Ramsay was in Chatham with 
her husband and children. The last weeks of her life 
were passed in the Emerson Hospital, Forest Hills, 
where she died Jan. 12, 1910. Although all too brief, 
Mrs. Ramsay’s life was happy and successful in the best 
sense. She carried with her everywhere an atmosphere 
that blessed and cheered other lives, and she has left to 
her many friends the fragrant memory of a loving and 
sweet character. J. M. Ww. 
Nee ———————) 

FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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shall see,” said Mr. Wright in closing, “the 
Healing of the World.” 

A hearty vote of thanks was given Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Wright, a vote of regret 
sent Mr. St. John, upon his inability to be 
present, and one also to the members of the 
Philadelphia League, who were detained by 
the storm. 

Miss Low spoke for Mrs. Shipley of the 
Philadelphia League, expressing her pleasure 
at being present and regretting that the 
storm prevented others from enjoying the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Fowler, president of the Lenox 
Avenue Branch, invited all present to remain 
for a cup of coffee. The closing hymn was 
sung, and the meeting adjourned. Eliza- 
beth L. Lawson, Recording Secretary. 


Churches. 


Eris, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, 
Thomas P. Byrnes: The cause in this com- 
munity is moving steadily on to larger rec- 
ognition and greater efliciency. All the reg- 
ular activities of the church are in good 
working order, and the attendance this year 
at the morning and evening services have 
been uniformly large, regular, and continu- 
ous. Several new families have identified 
themselves with the church during the last 
year, so that the society is getting a stronger 
grip on the city and making themselves in- 
creasingly felt in this community. An adult 
Bible class has been organized this year in 
the Sunday-school under the leadership of 
a leading lawyer, Mr. Paul A. Benson, 
assisted by Prof. S. A. Drake of the local 
business college; and this class has added 
to the interest and strength of the Sunday- 
school. The spirit of religious fraternity 
and sectarian hospitality is growing in the 
community, as illustrated by two incidents 
in which the church and pastor have taken 
part recently. The first incident was an 
exchange of pulpits between the pastor, Mr. 
Byrnes, and Rev. J. W. Brockway, pastor 
of the Sanford Presbyterian Church of the 
city, which was carried out on Sunday even- 
ing, to the delight and satisfaction of both 
congregations. ‘The second incident was an 
invitation to Mr. Byrnes from the Erie Min- 
isterial Association to deliver an address 
upon ‘‘ Civic Righteousness’’ to a mass meet- 
ing, to be held under the auspices of the Min- 
isterial Association, an invitation which 
Mr. Byrnes accepted. This meeting was 
simultaneously announced by the pastors 
of all the Protestant churches of the city; 
and, when the time came, he addressed a 
large meeting, attended by the clergy and 
laity of the city, and in its spirit and pur- 
pose it proved one of the big occasions and 
important meetings of the season. 


GREELEY, CoL_.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Milton R. Kerr: The Unitarian church 
in this beautiful Colorado city enjoys the 
distinction of being the only church of our 
fellowship in Colorado or in the Rocky Moun- 


tain Conference which has never asked aid | 


from the Association. Rev. Milton R. 
Kerr, formerly of Sandwich, became min- 
ister of the church a little over a year ago. 
Mr. Kerr is a man of unusual physical vigor, 
fine ability, and fraternal spirit, and inter- 
est in all departments of the church has 
steadily increased. Besides conducting two 
services every Sunday, he has given two 
or three series of Monday evening lectures 
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on Heredity, Psychology, and kindred 
themes, and the attendance at all services 
has been most gratifying. Shortly after 
the beginning of Mr. Kerr’s pastorate the 
trustees of the church secured an option 
on a corner lot facing the park as the site 
for a new church. The new property cost 
$20,000, but the society has sold the lot 
on which the present church stands—which 
is in the business district—for $18,500 and 
50 feet off the new lot for $10,000. This 
leaves perhaps the best church site in the 
city with a frontage of 50 feet or more and 
a depth of about 180 feet, from which one 
or two more lots can be sold if desired. 
A fine private mansion with broad veranda 
and spacious rooms now occupies a portion 
of the first and can be utilized for church 
purposes pending the erection of the con- 
templated structure. ‘Twenty-two new mem- 
bers have been added to the church since 
Mr. Kerr’s coming, and, though the society 
has had to raise several hundred dollars 
more than before, the financial condition 
of the society is excellent. Rev. T. Clinton 
Brockway, the former minister, who was 
obliged to give up pastoral work tem- 
porarily on account of his health, is living 
just outside the city and regaining his 
strength in the outdoor work of gardening. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brockway- heartily second 
Mr. Kerr in all his church work. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: The 
Springfield Republican reports that the an- 
nual meeting of the church followed a parish 
supper December 30. ‘The past year, the 
fifth of Rev. A. P. Reccord’s ministry, has 
been the most successful in the steadily 
growing prosperity which has marked Mr. 
Reccord’s services for the church. The 
condition of the parish is the best and the 
membership of the parish the largest Mr. 
Reccord has ever been able to report. A 
steady increase in attendance at church, 
pew rentals, and active interest was shown. 
The reports of all the branches of the church 
activity showed highly satisfactory condi- 
tions. The treasurer of the parish reported 
total receipts of about $14,400. All bills 
are paid, and a small balance remains in the 
treasury. There were increased expenses 
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including some $800 for improvements of 


the Sunday-school room and parlors, and 
an additional amount for a new furnace and 
other repairs in the parsonage. Rev. Mr. 
Reccord, in his report, made an important 
recommendation. He suggested that the 
parish committee appoint a social service 


‘committee, through which the church may 


come in contact with the various charitable 
and philanthropic organizations of the city 
and be able to co-operate with such or- 
ganizations in their work. His recommen- 
dation, if carried out, will result in the forma- 
tion of a committee composed of some of 
the members of the parish who are in close 
contact with the best charities of the city. 
This will bring the church into closer re- 
lation with these organizations and make 
possible a better knowledge and more effi- 
cient support of their work on the part of 
the church. 


WELLESLEY Hii1s.—Unitarian Society: On 
Thursday evening, January 13, Rev. William 
H. Ramsay, recently of Louisville, Ky., was 
installed as pastor. After an invocation by 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes and Scripture reading 
by Rev. William Ware Locke, the sermon 
was preached by Rev. Charles F. Dole. The 
prayer of installation was offered by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown. Rev. William Wallace 
Fenn, D.D., gave the charge to the minister, 
and Rev. J. F. Meyer extended the right 
hand of fellowship. Rev. John Snyder made 
the address to the people. The new pastor 
was welcomed to the town by Rev. Parris T. 
Farwell, and the benediction was pronounced 
by Mr. Ramsay. In an editorial note a 
Louisville paper recently paid a high tribute 
to Mr Ramsay’s work as a parish minister, 
and added that ‘‘outside of congregational 
work Mr Ramsay has been an active expo- 
nent of those things that make for righteous- 
ness in a great city, that make for kindliness, 
for social progress, for aid to those in dis 
tress. In Mr. Ramsay every good cause has 
had a sincere advocate.”’ 


Personals. 

Rey. Clay MacCauley of the Unitarian 
Association of Tokio, Japan, and formerly 
of Boston, has been decorated with the 
fourth class Order of the Rising Sun. This 
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imperial honor was bestowed upon Mr. 
MacCauley in recognition of his disinter- 
ested services in the interest of Japan in 
more than one way as an educator and as a 
writer about Japan, etc., during the last 
twenty years. Mr MacCauley returned to 
the United States in 1900. During the re- 
cent war, Mr. MacCauley, being in his own 
country, not only exerted his’ best efforts 
in representing Japan’s cause before the 
American public, but always befriended 
Japanese in America. Mr. MacCauley since 
his return to Japan has resumed his Uni- 
tarian work in Tokio. 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, January 11. There were present 
Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, Homer, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, 
Long, Reccord, Williams, and Wilson, and 
Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Keyes, and Miss Low. 

After the records of the last meeting by 
Mr. George W. Fox, the assistant secretary, 
the treasurer presented the following state- 
ment for the month of December:— 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1909...........0.-.-5- $32,922.02 
BYORI GOMBHIO BS. Sty.) isle iy crales Soleo oh. wrereione 620.15 
Income of invested funds.............. 6,572.83 


Bequest of Benjamin Phipps of Boston, 
ey additional on account, uncon- 
Malden Church Fund, balance from sale 
of church property held in trust 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
MEDAL ONVOANS:) jertes Ascalsjen'apscotese s bee 
West mga Meeting-house, contribu- 


4,910.00 


PAOTINTE rat eys aislateen. Lier estanidle. dae 437-50 
Social and Public Service, received on 

this account 
Publicity Department, Unitarian Calen- 

dar account 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 

tion for portion of salary and expenses 

of Field Secretary in Canada 
Special Fund, amount withdrawn from 

special deposit to be used for special 


41.00 


268.05 


608.35 


MIEENRS BEC cca lee ele phe hse) ck a VMs,» 6 above 498.46 
PRESET ret ocdidicis ia fecdix ivin'a cn (o's :aCe eh DEMO7Ie27, 
$56,729.00 

EXPENDITURES 
For missionary purposes ..... PRA Bretne. «cin $7,611.34 
Books and tracts for free distribution. ..... 936.32 
Books published for sale.............++4. 1,559.73 
Salaries and other missionaryexpenses .-.. 2,020.43 


Expenses of Unitarian Building 410.85 
Investment Church Building rEsats Fund, 

loan to church 

West Roxbury Meeting-house, payment of 

interest and on account of princ)pal 

Investments 

Special Fund for accrued interest on special 

investments collected now and repaid to 

un 

PA PEITAR INGCTESE CLC oie ow aero imseieis ences vine 

Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1910 


2,000.00 


437.50 
10,263.75 


498.46 
22.14 
30,968.48 


$56,729.00 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
it was 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized, in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, to sign, affix the cor- 
porate seal to, and deliver to the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention an additional mortgage of a certain tract 
of land, with any buildings thereon, situated in New Lon- 
don, Conn., being the same tract of land conveyed to the 
American Unitarian Association by Walter Learned, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Frederick J. Beckwith, on 
Feb. 21, 1909, to secure the payment of $2,500, and upon 
such other terms as may be agreed upon. 

Upon report of the Committee on New 
England it was 

Voted, To cancel from the unused balance of the appro- 
priation for summer preaching the sum of $50, and to 
appropriate this sum to the First Congregational Society 
of Westboro for the three months beginning Feb. 1, rgro. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
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How they shone—those old folks— 
at a function or reception— 
But oh! what they missed 


in their lack of all 
conception of a food so good as 


Uneed 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes 
our days the best of days 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Fund reported through the treasurer, Mr. 
Lincoln, that the following loan had been 
made since the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors to the Liberal Union, Hanska, 
Minn., $2,000. 

Mr. Atherton reported on the subject 
of Unitarian Service Pension Society. The 
report, with the modifications, was adopted 
and returned to the society for further con- 
sideration. 

The president reported for the general 
missionary work, including new societies and 
missionary trips by Rev. Messrs. Secrist, 
Saunderson, Foote, Wilbur, W. T. Brown, 
Pratt, Badger, Casson, also the president 
and secretary. Adjourned. 

Lewis G. Winson, Secretary. 


The Real Saint. 


The real saint of to-day is the man whose 


life is full-orbed and well-rounded, and who 


takes his full share in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of daily life. He does not 
seclude himself in a cave or a convent, 
but lives strongly and sanely in the open, 
He does not spend his time making prayers, 
but rather his energy in working for that 
for which others are praying. He does 
not talk much about God or think much 
about heaven, but his whole life evinces 
the fact that he believes in the one and de- 
serves the other. Yet if you were to call 
him a saint—try it!—Paragraph Pulpit. 


Only about seventy-five eggs of the great 
auk are now in existence. One of them was 
sold in London the other day for $1,575, the 
highest price ever known to have been paid 
for an egg of any kind. But of course there 
never can be any more great auk eggs, inas- 
much as the bird became extinct about 
|} seventy years ago. 
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Plcasantrics, 


“Doesn’t golf interfere with work?” asked 
the young man. ‘Certainly not,” answered 
the enthusiast. ‘‘Work interferes with golf.” 
Washington Star. 


When ‘Talleyrand was asked how the 
Duke of Wellington spoke French when he 
was in Paris, he replied, ‘‘As he does every- 
thing, sir, with great courage.” 


“Father,” said little Rollo, “what is the 
arctic circle?’’ ‘‘The arctic circle, my son, 
is an imaginary line bounding a large area 
of uncorroborated evidence.’’— Washington 
Star. 


A public school teacher was explaining the 
meaning of the word ‘“‘glutton.” ‘Now, 
Tommy,” she asked, ‘‘what would you call 
a man who is constantly overeating?” 
“Oh,” said Tommy, whose father was a sea 
captain, ‘‘he’s what you call a stowaway, I 
guess.”’—The Circle. 


A gentleman, finding that the stablemen 
were not in the habit of attending church, 
spoke to his coachman about it. ‘They 
ought to go,” he said. ‘That’s just what I 
say myself, sir,’ was the rejoinder. “I 
says to them, ‘Look at me. I go, and what 
harm does it do to me?’”’ 


“What's the matter with you?” cried a 
tired traveller in the stage. ‘‘ This is a per- 
fectly level road, and, when I went over it 
twenty years ago, you drove fast enough.” 
“We do seem to bea leetle pokey,’’ owned 
the driver, ‘‘and I can’t see why. This is 
the same hoss I hed _ then.’’—Harper’s 
Drawer. 


When Dr. Arthur Little presided over 
the meeting of the Unitarian and Trinita- 
rian ministers recently, he told the story of 
the old Scotch couple who had been married 
many years, but not very happily. ‘‘One 
eve the couple were sitting before the hearth 
on which were lying contentedly a cat anda 
dog. ‘Look how happy those two animals 
are together,’ said the good wife. ‘Yes,’ 
replied her husband, ‘but just tie the ani- 
mals together and see what will happen.’”’ 


One winter day in Brownsville the skat- 
ing was good, and a game of hockey was pro- 
posed. John Gaines, his skates over his 
arm, rang the bell of one of our oldest in- 
habitants, an 1812 veteran with a wooden 


leg. “Fxcuse me, sir,” he said, “but you 
are going out to-day?”’ “‘No, I believe not,” 
replied the veteran, kindly. ‘“‘Why do you 


ask, my son?” ‘Because, if you are not,” 
said John Gaines, ‘‘I’d like to borrow your 
wooden leg to play hockey with.’’ — Christian 
Endeavor World. 


The clever young man, intent on finding 
an empty compartment car in the express, 
stalked up to the last car, and cried: ‘All 
change here! This car isn’t going!’’ ‘There 
were exclamations low but deep from the 
occupants; but, nevertheless, they hurried 
out of the carriage and packed themselves 
away in other parts of the train. The smile 
on the face of the young man was child- 
like as he settled himself comfortably. 
“Ah,” he murmured, “it’s a grand thing 
for me that I was born clever! I wish they’d 
hurry up and start.’’ By and by the sta- 
tion-master put his head in the window 
and said, ‘‘I suppose you are the smart young 
man who told the people this carriage 
wasn’t going?’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the clever one, 
and he smiled. ‘‘Well,’”’ said the station- 
master, with a grin, “it isn’t. The porter 
heard you telling the people, and so he un- 
coupled it. He thought you were a director!” 
Tit-Bits. 
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RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


231. The Fulfilment of Citizenship. By TEN 
LEADERS OF AMERICAN THOUGHT AND LIFE 


Quotations from the public addresses of prominent 
exemplars of American citizenship on the value of 
the ehurch and of religious training and ideals in the 
upbuilding of American character and citizenship. 

226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. By ARTHUR A. BRooxKs 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville,and Richmond. 


230. Church Going. By Hon. GeorcE F. Hoar 


The patriotic,civic, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
church going all emphasize its importance. Consider 
the effect of the total abolition of public worhip, 


225. The Highest Criticism. 
By WILLIAM H. Lyon, D.D. 


Deals with revelation itself, the divine truth and 
life, not merely with persons and dates,—with sub- 
stance, not form or outward circumstance, 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL oR 


BOYS 
BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with School of FORESTRY 


F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order.to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rey. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue ’ address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


27a Congress Street, Boston 


